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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


—_p~— 

With the “Spzcrator” of Saturday, October 8th, will be issued 

gratis a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages of 

which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the Sup- 

plement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the 
Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Tuesday, the Government, acting under the powers con- 
ferred on them by the Crimes Act, issued proclamations 
suppressing the National League in the County Clare and in 
portions of Galway, Kerry, Cork, and Wexford. The effect is 
to render about two hundred branches of the League “ unlawful 
Associations,” and to make it an offence under the Crimes Act 
for any person to call together the members of these branches, 
to publish their notices or proceedings, or to contribute to or 
receive their funds. These offences are to be tried in a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction, before two Resident Magistrates, who are 
able to inflict imprisonment up to six months with hard labour. 
The Nationalists, of course, describe the action of the Govern- 
ment as tyrannical; and so it no doubt is, when regarded from 
the point of view of those who consider that the Parliament at 
Westminster has no right to legislate for Ireland. For the Daily 
News, however—which, we presume, has still enough of the old 
Radicalism to regard Parliament as supreme within the United 
Kingdom—to speak of the suppression of the League carried 
out under an Act passed for the very purpose as an “act of 
violence,” is simply ridiculous. The minority, no doubt, have 
many rights, but the right to rule is not one of them. 








As we expected, the Republicans of France and the Catholic 
Legitimists are alike furious with the manifesto of the Comte de 
Paris. The Univers declares that he had no right to give up 
the claims of his House, and to promise to rest his title not on his 
historic right, but on a mass vote of the people. Many French 
Conservatives share this feeling, ayowing that, to them, the 
recommendation of Legitimacy is it sets something above 
the popular will. On the other hand, the Radicals are furious, 
and will, it is believed, on the opening of the Chamber, demand 
the retirement of M. Rouvier, and the expulsion of all Princes 
and their recognised agents, if not the confiscation of their 
property. It is rumoured, we fear truly, that the Government, 
to prove its Republicanism, will consent to the expulsion. The 
alarm is deepened by an idea, not much talked about, but widely 
spread, that the Army may accept a King, believing that Russia 
would in that case sign a treaty of alliance, and that the 
revanche would be at hand. It was to this impression that 
Prince Bismarck alluded when he sanctioned the apparently 
absurd statement that Ferdinand of Coburg was an Orleanist 
agent sent to Sofia to create a pretext for a European war. 


The inquest on the men killed during the riot at Mitchelstown 
has been chiefly remarkable for the extraordinary conduct and 


Inns. 


Though we have no desire to comment before the close of the 
inquiry, on the general evidence brought before the Coroner, it 
is impossible to refrain from remarking on the manner in 
which Mr, Harrington insisted on asking the policemen who 
were submitted to the Court as the men who had fired during 
the riot, where they came from. The home of a policeman can 
have nothing to do with the question whether the police 
exceeded or did not exceed their duty at Mitchelstown, though, 
of course, it is extremely important for them that their families 
should not be identified by the Nationalists, and be forced to 
undergo the moral torture endured by families which, like the 
Curtins, have been denounced by the League. Throughout the 
proceedings, the witnesses from the Constabulary have shown, 
with one exception, great patience under very severe provocation, 
One witness, indeed, proved himself more than a match for Mr. 
Harrington, when he very naturally replied to the question, 
“Why were the police rushing into the barracks P” :—* Sure, they 
didn’t want to stop outside to get killed.” Certainly Mr. 
Harrington’s experience goes far to prove the saying that cross- 
examination wins the case, but not for the cross-examiner. 


Mr. Dillon, who on Saturday admitted to an interviewer that 
matters were now in that condition that “either the Govern- 
ment ”—that is, the British people—* must be beaten, or we 
must,” made on Tuesday a noteworthy agrarian speech at 
Limerick. He said the coming reduction on rents ought to and 
probably would yield £720,000 a year, and the farmers ought 
to give £100,000 of that for further agitation. His audience 
did not respond, so he lowered his request to £10,000, but 
warned his hearers emphatically against schemes of purchase. 
If the basis of purchase was to be judicial rents, the Irish would 
be slaves under worse than Egyptian bondage, in the land of 
their birth. “It is a matter of importance to the Irish tenant 
what rent he pays, but that is a matter that can be changed from 
year to year.” Mr. Dillon, it will be seen, does not regard judicial 
rents as in any sense bargains. Warming with his subject, he grew 
frank, and in the following sentence revealed the secret of his 
antipathy to purchase :—‘I confess it is a fortunate circum- 
stance that while we are engaged in struggling for the national 
cause of Ireland, and on behalf of freedom, we are enabled to 
struggle at the same time on behalf of the farmers of Ireland, 
and on behalf of a cause which is nearly as dear, if not fully as 
dear, to my heart,—the prosperity of the labouring classes of 
this country.” There is the very core of the matter. The desire 
for the land is used as the lever to secure Home-rule. 


Parliament, we greatly regret to see, may lose Mr. T. Burt. 
The Member for Morpeth was originally a miner, and when, in 
1874, he was elected a representative, the “ Northumberland 
Miners’ Mutual Confident Association,” now numbering some 
12,000 members, agreed to allow him £500 a year for the term of 
his service in Parliament. This arrangement has lasted nearly 
fourteen years, and Mr. Burt has become the most respected of 
Labour Members; but his followers have recently been dis- 
contented, either with his conduct or with politics altogether. 
A poll was therefore demanded on the question whether the 





salary should be continued, and its result was fatal to Mr, Bart 
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Of the 12,000 members, 8,100 voted; and of these, only 3,300° 
were in favour of continuing the payment, and 4,800 against it. 


Mr. Burt must therefore resign. We have discussed the causes 


and consequences of this vote elsewhere, and need only express 


here our hope that Mr. Burt will speedily be adopted and paid 
by another constituency. He is a political opponent, but he is a 
credit to the working class, and adds perceptibly both to the 
instructiveness and the moderation of all debates affecting the 
interests of labour. His absence will not only be a loss to the 
House of Commons, but will increase the capacity for evil of the 
many shallow and extreme men who, never having done a day’s 
work in their lives, pose as protectors of the poor, if the poor 
have votes. 


A rather pompous account was published in the Times on 
Monday describing the progress of the negotiations about the 
Suez Canal. According to this, M. Flourens had agreed with the 
British representatives to neutralise the Canal, to form the 
Consuls-General of the Powers into a Commission for controlling 
those using it, and to vest the presidency of the Commis- 
sion always in the senior Consul-General. The only remaining 
difficulties were the territorial extent of the neutralisation, which 
must include the banks of the Canal for some miles, and the 
character of the corps of 2,000 men to whom its military pro- 
tection must be entrusted. These points would, it was hoped, 
be speedily settled. Does M. Flourens share that hope? So 
far as we can understand that statesman’s action as to all 
pending questions, he has taken a leaf out of Mr. Parnell’s 
book, and is keeping open every sore, the Suez Canal matter, 
the question of the New Hebrides, and a question in 
Burmah which we shall hear more about, in order to worry 
the British Government into evacuating Egypt. It is an 
ignoble policy, but it is a common one; and the only 
way to meet it is to wait, fortify the Cape, and so develop the 
long sea-route to Asia and the route through Canada, that in 
time of war the Canal will be of minor importance. England 
is badly treated, both about Egypt and the Canal; but if the 
democracy will only wait, its chance will arrive before this 
generation ends. 


The news from Eastern Europe this week is nearly worthless. 
It appears to be certain that the Russian party in the Bulgarian 
Sobranje will not exceed a fourth of the representatives; but 
the fate of Bulgaria is hardly in their hands. It will depend on 
the action taken by the Czar, and his decision is as uncertain 
as any time this year. His agents worry the Sultan to send a 
Special Commissioner to Sofia; but that astute, though 
ignorant Sovereign, likes to pick his chestnuts for his own 
eating. He knows he cannot eat Bulgaria. All that is certain 
is, that the Czar is not contented with Germany, or he would 
have left a card on his great-uncle at Stettin or Konigsberg, and 
that Prince Bismarck and Count Kalnoky parted at Friedrichsruh 
on Wednesday on the best of terms. The Hungarian Premier, 
Herr Tisza, nevertheless, made a speech on Tuesday in 
which he said that, although he saw no immediate prospect 
of war, the nations were in such a position that Hungary 
must keep armed. As he is most anxious to improve the bad 
financial condition of Hungary, it may be understood that he 
sees no present prospect of a settlement in the Hast. 


The Chinese Government wants, not for its people, but to 
strengthen its own means of action, telegraphs, railroads, and 
money. In order to get them it needs European help, and has 
very naturally sought it in America. It is not yet in alliance 
with Britain, it loathes France, it regards Russia as an enemy, 
and it is doubtful about German deference to St. Petersburg. 
It has accordingly asked an American syndicate, with its centre 
in Philadelphia, to found a State Bank, which will not “ collect,” 
as is reported, but will receive all Chinese revenues, will put up 
telegraphs at once, and will open railroads as fast as the popular 
fear of breaking the repose of the earth will allow. The 
Americans have consented, and in return, have lent the 
Chinese a million sterling, probably to be sent in silver, 
which will gradually pour from America into China, The 
transaction is perfectly natural, and rather clever, especially 
as Chinese directors—who can be decapitated—are to be 
associated with the American managers; but the English 
and Germans in China are quite excited over it. They 
think themselves outwitted by the Americans in a grand 
bargain. We doubt it. The Chinese are far too jealous to 


ial 
protect the stock. 
Marquis Tseng hag 


German fleets in the Yangtse prepared to 
holders in the Imperial Chinese Bank. The 
heard of Egypt. 


So little is known of the inner life and ideas of the German 
Emperor, that any letters from him are of interest. Two have 
just been published from him in the “ Memoirs of General von 
Natzmer,” addressed to the General, who was his bosom-friend, 
The first was written in 1821, and the second in 1824; but great 
as is the time which has elapsed, they probably reveal the mind 
of the existing man. They both show that the Emperor, ag a 
man of twenty-five and twenty-eight, was penetrated with the 
idea that Prussia could only exist as an armed nation, full of 
“intellectual potencies ” directed to war, and that “ protracted 
peace was most perilous” for her people. She must always rely 
on her warlike enthusiasm to compensate for deficiencies of power, 
and though only eleven millions strong, must play her part among 
nations of forty millions. Else, “when you no longer wish to. 
be anything, why strive to appear something, and keep up an 
Army at the price of enormous sacrifices?” The letters show 
that from the first, Prince Frederick William was a gennine 
Hohenzollern, that he relied on the Army to raise the nation, 
and that he had thought out the kind of State that he wished 
to make of Prussia. He has realised his dream, and the con. 
tinued danger of Germany probably seems in his eyes a good, ag 
compelling the nation to keep the strained attitude of prepara. 
tion without which “ protracted peace is perilous” for her- 
energies, 


At an agricultural luncheon at Easingwold, Yorkshire, 
on Wednesday, Lord Randolph Churchill attempted to com. 
fort the farmers, not, we are glad to see, by holding ont, 
as he was once inclined to do, any hope of a duty on com, 
but by the prospect that the middleman may somehow 
or other be squeezed out, and that the coming Local Govern- 
ment Bill will immensely relieve the rates. While the farmer 
gets ruinously low prices for beasts, the consumer pays as 
much as ever for his meat. The middleman must therefore 
be making excessive profits. If possible, these profits should 
be got hold of by the farmer. Since, however, “ foreign importe. 
of wheat are illimitable,” it is useless to hope that the price of 
grain will rise. Lord Randolph Churchill, after sketching the 
aid the farmers might obtain from the new Local Government 
Bill, ended his speech by declaring that “a measure of legisla- 
tion which doubled, or nearly doubled, what the local authorities. 
draw from Imperial sources,” was a measure not unworthy of 
the support of the farmers, and one on which they might base 
very considerable hope. Apparently, Lord Randolph Churchill 
believes that £6,000,000 worth of Imperial taxes are to be 
handed over to the new local authorities, and that since they now 
get grants only amounting to £3,000,000, they will have the 
balance to the good. 


In the inaugural address delivered by Lord Basing, better 
known as Mr. Sclater-Booth, to the Congress of the Sanitary 
Institute of Great Britain, it is claimed that the fact that since 
the year 1870 the annual death-rate has decreased by one- 
seventh, is wholly due to sanitary legislation. We doubt 
the accuracy of this contention. Doubtless increased atten- 
tion to public sanitation has done much; but it would be absurd 
to leave out of sight the still greater cause for the diminution in 
the death-rate, the fact that in no previous seventeen years in 
our history has food been so cheap, and the mass of the popula- 
tion so well off. Physicians, too, tell us that improved methods 
of rearing very young children are affecting statistics, as is also 
the visible decrease in the habit of excessive drinking. Lord 
Basing notices the growing tendency “to look to Government 
for help, for direction, and for pecuniary resource in the hour of 
difficulty and danger; and, moreover, to hold the Government 
responsible for all calamities, local as well as Imperial ;” but 
without expressing any decided opinion on this tendency, 
proceeds to mention nineteen improvements (almost all of which 
give new powers to the ubiquitous Inspector) which might be 
made in the Public Health Act. No doubt it is good to be 
clean, but is there not a point where inspection terminates self- 
help P 

A very special interest attaches to the launch of the ‘Trafalgar,’ 
from the fact that she and her sister-ship, the ‘ Nile,’ are in 
probability the last of the huge floating ironclad fortresses 
which will be built for the English Navy,—at least, such is the 





allow any people with whom they have quarrelled such a hold 
over their internal affairs, and do not want to see British or 


present opinion of the naval experts, who declare that the days 
of such ships are over, and that small, very swift cruisers and 
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F stgare the war-vessels of the future. Certainly, to spend 
1,000,000—which is the sum the ‘Trafalgar’ will have cost 
See she is finished—on one ship, which a torpedo successfully 
aimed from a steam-launch might possibly destroy or damage 
irretrievably in an instant, seems a policy at least open to question. 
When completed, the ‘ Trafalgar’ will be the largest and most 
werful, though not the most heavily armed, ship in the 
British Navy, and so in the world. Though her guns are not of 
gs enormous a size 2s those of the great Italian ironclads or of 
the ‘Benbow,’ which carries guns of 111 tons, her armament is 
excessively strong. She will carry four 67-ton guns, eight 5-in. 
s, eight 6-pounders, eleven 8-pounder quick-firing guns, and 
4wenty-four Whitehead torpedoes. Her steel-faced armour, 
qhich is of extraordinary strength, reaches, in some of her 
more vulnerable points, twenty inches in thickness; while, 
notwithstanding her vast weight, her engines are powerful 
enough to drive her through the water at the rate of nineteen 
miles an hour. The 134 watertight compartments which make 
her well-nigh unsinkable, and the means by which the labyrinth 
of iron passages and rooms is lighted and ventilated, render the 
4Tyafalgar’ so complicated a machine, that a landsman wonders 
how it is possible that she could ever stand—as undoubtedly she 
could—the rough-and-tumble of action. It is a subject of con- 
tulation that it is not a year and nine months since the keel 

of the ‘ Trafalgar ’ was laid. 


The jury which inquired into the deaths consequent on the 
burning of the Exeter Theatre, have returned a verdict of “ Acci- 
dental death,” but consider the Magistrates and architect much to 
plame, the Magistrates for licensing an unsafe building, and the 
architect for not providing proper means of exit. They recom- 
mend that Parliament should legislate for the inspection of 
theatres,—that is, in fact, should appoint State Inspectors to see 
that buildings in which crowds are gathered are decently safe 
from fire. We agree; but we want to know how this recom- 
mendation, and a hundred others like it, are consistent with 
the praise poured on local self-government. It seems to 
us that the democracy is demanding on all sides, and 
in all affairs, guidance from an educated, powerful, and 
centralised bureaucracy. What is an Inspector except a 
Prefect appointed to a particular work, instead of a par- 
ticular territory P We are replacing the old local magnates, 
civic and rural, by civilians, picked, paid, and competent. The 
change may be a good one—we think it is, in some ways—but it 
isgovernment by the people; it is not government through them, 





The electricians have at last given us what will prove an 
invention of infinitely more utility than the telephone,—a 
writing telegraph. The telephone is absolutely useless for con- 
fidential communications, for it is impossible to be sure who is 
at the other end of the wire, and the messages.can be overheard. 
The writing telegraph, which is said already to be superseding 
the telephone in America, secures complete secrecy, and is only 
liable, like all written communications, to forgery, since the 
handwriting of the sender is produced in exact fac-simile. The 
sender writes, and as he writes, a thousand miles away a little 
pen, set in connection with two electro-magnets, is silently repro- 
ducing line for line the very strokes of his penmanship. It is 
almost impossible to overestimate the advantage which this 
invention will yield, not only to business-men and newspapers, 
bat tothe public at large. Imagine the convenience of being 
able to take pen in hand, and write a letter to Paris which the 
receiver will be able to put straight into an envelope and 
despatch to its destination! How much easier, too, will be the 
making of contracts by telegraph when there will be an authentic 
record of the proposals and acceptances on each side ! 


The American nation is in danger of an attack of apoplexy. 
So prosperous is the Union, that though Congress wastes money 
energetically, the Treasury receives from twenty to twenty-five 
millions a year more than it can spend, and does not know 
what to do with it. There is no more debt ready to be paid off. 
In Europe, the problem would be solved in a moment by taking 
off taxes; but the Protectionists of the Union look on taxes 
as good things, and would rather throw the surpluses into the 
sea, The Secretary of the Treasury tries to buy up the unex- 
pired loans; but as the bonds are mostly deposited in the 
National Banks as security for notes, bankers do not readily 
offer them, except at a higher premium than the Secretary feels 
authorised to pay. The accumulation, therefore, goes on, all gold 
flows to the Treasury, and business is contracted by want of 
currency, which, in its turn, produces a disturbing demand for 





gold from the Bank of England. Why does not the American 
Congress lend £50,000,000 in silver to the Russian Government, 
to buy up its paper roubles with P Ifthe Washington Treasury 
received the interest, that would be equal to extinguishing debt. 
If something of the kind is not done, the House of Represen- 
tatives will make some preposterous grant or other, probably in 
pensions, merely to relieve their constituents of their crushing 
burden of property. 


Newcastle, a grimy sort of place, but with much enthusiasm 
for instruction, is welcoming the Cambridge University Exten- 
sion Lectures with much heartiness; and Mr. John Morley 
made on Thursday a bright speech on the subject. He was 
particularly anxious that teachers in elementary schools should 
enjoy the “blessing” of University education, for “ they will 
take an increasingly important place in the body politic,” 
and there is in the system under which they are now 
trained, “a certain tendency to the mechanical.” That is 
true, and it is true also that larger education will cure both 
that tendency, and the other tendency of such teachers,—the 
tendency to conceit. Mr. Morley expected that science would be 
preferred to literature, for that was the drift of the age; but 
for himself, he thought literature the more valuable subject 
of study, because “it furnishes the ideas which govern character 
and conduct,” and it is upon conduct and character that the 
future of nations depends. He specially instanced the study of 
logic as most important, and would teach it through the study 
of the principles of evidence, for which he thought the workmen 
of the North displayed a natural aptitude. He ended witha 
warm eulogium on the Universities, which, coming as it does 
from one of the most advanced Radicals in England, it is 
pleasant to read. Time was when the Universities were dis- 
trusted even by Liberals, and when the Radicals at heart 
believed, with old Dr. Hinton, that “ God had no need of human 
knowledge.” 


The German Empire is like a big dog, placid under everything 
but insult. A German squadron recently visited Samoa, 
deposed a King, and put up a Pretender, for no reason 
whatever, apparently, except that the King had “ insulted ” 
Emperor William. Next, the Empire sent, or asked permission 
to send, three ironclads to Rustchuk, to chastise a city in 
which an editor had published a story, true or false, which 
involved a libel on the German Consul-General, and only 
pardoned Bulgaria after the Prefect of the city had been 
removed. Now, again, a small schoolboy of Lorraine, a son of 
M. Schnaebele, the official recently kidnapped on the frontier, 
has been caught putting up a placard insulting to Germany 
within the German frontier. He is imprisoned in the fortress 
of Metz, and is actually to be tried for that silly freak. We 
suppose, with a population of duellists,an Empire must show 
sensitiveness; but even duellists think it decent to challenge 
only their equals. A “ King” of Samoa, an editor in Bulgaria, 
the juniorest Schnaebele, are rather small enemies for the 
German Empire to move squadrons and Courts of Justice in 
order to punish their rude remarks. Even the French do not 
exult in Schnaebele’s silliness, and admit that it would be 
quite fair to set him a hundred lines. But imprisonment in a 
fortress ! 


Perhaps too much is made of the Lillie Bridge riot. It was 
a savage one; but similar scenes are not infrequent in theatres 
when audiences are disappointed and the money is not re- 
turned. Two professionals were to runa race in the athletic 
grounds at Lillie Bridge on Monday; but one of the men 
was not fit. The bookmakers discovering this, compelled both 
men to withdraw; and the managers of the place seeing that, 
put the money received at the gate away in safety. The crowd 
of betting men, sporting men, athletes, and roughs grew im- 
patient, demanded their money back, and not getting it, 
wrecked the place. Athletics, whatever their other merits, 
do not refine, and the mob displayed more than a mob’s 
usual hunger for destruction. The woodwork of the buildings 
was pulled down, the furniture destroyed, and an effort 
made to burn up the whole place. The police, who as usual did 
their duty well, were savagely beaten, and a signal-inspector who 
was present died suddenly from excitement. The riot was at 
last quieted by the arrival of an extra body of constables. The 
police say, we believe, that the crowd was singularly savage; 
but there have been much more dangerous riots in the North. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BLOW AT THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


HEN, six years ago, Mr. Gladstone, without attempting 
to obtain the sanction of Parliament, suppressed the 
Land League root and branch, and threw its leaders and 
organisers into prison, we, like all other Liberals, supported 
him in the action he had taken. We deem it now, as we 
deemed it then, the first duty of a Government to maintain 
the law. The present Ministers have, after due consideration, 
come to the conclusion that if they are to govern Ireland as 
they conceive it ought to be governed, and as Parliament has 
by the voice of a large majority expressly directed that it shall 
be governed, those branches of the Irish National League which 
have directly countenanced outrage and directed resistance to 
the law can no longer be permitted to exist. We feel, therefore, 
that they have as good a right to demand that all good citizens 
shall support them in their action, as had Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration in 1881. Indeed, from a democratic stand- 
point, they have a far stronger claim for general support. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government acted merely on the general right of 
the Executive to preserve itself, and to put down Associations 
formed avowedly for unlawful purposes. The present Ministry 
are putting in force the positive enactment of a Parliament 
which deliberately gave them power to suppress a particular 
form of illegal combination. 

No doubt to the opponents of the Government this action 
is peculiarly unbearable. In the first place, it may possibly, 
they feel, end in the pacification of Ireland without Home- 
rule, and this they consider would be among the greatest of 
evils, We do not write in irony. There are plenty of 
men who have persuaded themselves that Home-rule is 
the only final cure for the ills of Ireland, and who consider 
that Ireland had better be kept in a state of lawless- 
ness and outrage, since that alone will awaken the minds of 
Englishmen, than be allowed to sink into the condition of 
security and tranquillity which would harden our hearts and 
make us refuse to let her go. Ireland, it is admitted, is in 
a very bad condition; but the severity of the disease, it is 
argued, does not excuse the use of wrong remedies. To yield 
to the Irish demands is the right remedy. That alone will 
pacify Ireland and do away with the present state of lawlessness 
and crime. ‘Till, however, that true remedy can be applied, it 
is perfectly justifiable to prevent any wrong remedy being made 
use of. Though men who argue like this have, we conceive, 
every right to object to the action of the Government, 
and to take all legitimate means to defeat it, they are not 
justified in using the language employed by the chief organ 
of the Opposition in the London Press. To the Daily News 
the policy of the Government is “a policy of deception 
and betrayal,” the Government itself is “this iniquitous 
Government,” and “liberty, free speech, and freedom of 
political combination ” have been assailed in Ireland. Surely 
this language is utterly unworthy of any serious attempt to 
carry on the controversy as to the proper way to govern 
Ireland. The Government has to deal with the condition of 
the County Clare, where such occurrences take place as the 
murder of Head-Constable Whelehan. They find that the 
local branch of the League marches, headed by a band, and 
makes a public demonstration against a yeoman who has 
evicted a tenant from a piece of his estate, and holds him up to 
odium among his neighbours, A little time after, the denuncia- 
tion takes effect in a midnight expedition to murder the 
‘social leper,” which is only frustrated by the action of 
the police, and which ends in so furious an encounter that a 
life is lost. Can there be a doubt that if the Government 
are to be responsible for law and order in Clare, they must 
put down the political combinations which encourage such 
acts? As Mr. Dillon frankly admits, the final struggle has 
come between the Government and the League, and it remains 
to be seen which will win. Mr. Dillon, in effect, takes the 
ground which, as an avowed enemy of England, and as one 
who holds that Ireland is of right an independent nation, he 
has a right to take,—that is, that Ireland is in revolt, and 
that those privileges which belong to rebels everywhere belong 
to the Irish people. But if Ireland is in a position of passive 
revolt, a revolt only tempered by the scarcity of firearms, 
the Government is entitled to use the powers which are neces- 
sary in order to deal with rebellion. 

Though arguing, as we have done, that it is childish to 
object to the Government doing what it has been commissioned 
to do by Parliament, we do not desire in any way to rejoice in 
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the suppression of the branches of the League. We would f, 
rather, were it possible, see a condition of things under whi ‘h 
it should not be necessary for Government to deal with Pe 
thing but overt acts; where no inquiry would be made rs 
the opinions of any Association, and where nothin bat 
open breaches of law would meet with punishment, shee 
a state of things can, of course, only be obtained wher 
Government exists by consent, and where, ag in America, 
all but a ridiculously feeble minority acquiesce in the 
existing institutions, social and political. If every Irish. 
man accepted the rule under which he finds himself 
living, there would be no necessity to suppress branches 
of the League, any more than it is necessary in America to- 
suppress the various anarchist societies. Since, however, jt 
happens that in the Southern Provinces of Ireland government 
by consent does not exist, and since the people of the United 
Kingdom are determined, notwithstanding, that those Southern 
Provinces of Ireland shall continue to be ruled by the Imperial 
Parliament and the Imperial Government, it is necessary to 
use powers that are not wanted, nor likely to be wanted in 
England. When Lord Randolph Churchill declared, in the 
House of Commons, that the power of the Executive was 
practically without limit, he no doubt did not express 
himself in the words that a constitutional lawyer would 
have chosen. Still, for all that, Lord Randolph Churchill 
expressed a truth which no people living under a democratic 
Government are likely to fail ultimately to recognise. As long 
as Government is something external to the people, something 
different. from themselves, they will insist on limits to its 
power. When, however, they themselves become the Govern. 
ment, they insist on showing that they are, in truth, one with 
the sovereign power, by rejecting all limits to its authority, 
No doubt this want of limitation is one of the chief dangers 
of a democracy ; but it cannot for that reason be ignored. In 
England, an Executive Government which has the confidence 
of Parliament—and the fact of its existence implies this—has 
certainly the right to carry on its work, the primary work 
of all rulers,—the administration of law and order. The 
English people, we believe, recognise this fact sufficiently to 
regard the action of the Government in Ireland as perfectly 
legitimate. They have seen the same sort of administrative 
act performed with far more violence and on a far larger scale 
by Mr. Gladstone, without expressing indignation. They are 
not, therefore, likely to be frightened now by the vehemence 
of the Home-rule Press. We may, then, assume that the 
bulk of Englishmen will regard the suppression of the 
dangerous branches of the League as a painful duty which 
the Government were bound to perform, if in their opinion the 
act was made necessary by the condition of Ireland. 


For ourselves, indeed, we feel convinced that the action of 
the Government was not taken a day too soon, and that the 
condition of the Southern Provinces more than justified the 
suppression of an organisation which openly defied the Govern- 
ment and declared itself their implacable opponent. For 
when considering whether the Government were justified 
in suppressing the two hundred most active branches of the 
League, we must not leave out of sight what is the real 
nature of those Associations, People sometimes talk as if the 
National League branches were like “ habitations” of the 
affected organisation which sustains the cultus of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield. As a matter of fact, there does not exist 
the faintest resemblance, While these are harmless, if 
absurd Societies, content with the mutual distribution of 
favours and metal badges, the branches of the National 
League arrogate to themselves the very functions of govern- 
ment. There are districts in Ireland where there has been for 
months no law but the law of the League. Take, for instance, 
the case in which a branch of the League deliberately over- 
rode a decision of the Law Courts in a civil matter. The 
Master of the Rolls had made an order for the distribution of 
a property under a disputed family settlement. When the 
order was received in the place where the property was situated, 
a meeting of the local branch was called to consider it, and 
resolved that the decision should not be acted on. Those in 
possession of the property thereupon decided that it was 
better to carry out the decision of the League than that of 
one of the Queen’s Judges. By its own confession, the 
League in many parts of Ireland has become the Government. 
How long do the Opposition suppose that any Ministry 
could tolerate such a condition of affairs? For the Adminis- 
tration of a free State to tolerate a rival Government, is to 
break its implied oath to the people, and to deserve impeach- 
ment for treason. 
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MR. LABOUCHERE AND THE POLICE. 


T threatens to be a misfortune for the English people that 
they have enthroned the democracy in power before they 

have themselves become penetrated with the democratic idea. 
It is of the essence of that idea that the people form the 
State; that the ultimate right of sovereignty, which must always 
exist somewhere, is deposited in the community; and that, 
consequently, all officials are the agents of the people. That is 
not only self-evident, but is acknowledged both in America 
and France, the only two States of any size which are as yet 
consciously democratic. If that idea, however, had entered 
clearly into the English popular brain, Mr. Labouchere’s 
monstrous letter to Mr. Harrington about the Police could 
never have been written, at least in his character of a man 
anxious to be recognised as a tribune of the people. He says: 
—“If a policeman tries to force his way through an orderly 
and legal meeting, he is a disturber of the public peace; he 
may and ought to be resisted. If he strikes a blow, that blow 
ought to be returned, in order to prevent him striking another. 
If he seeks to take life, any one who is in danger may defend 
himself by taking the life of the policeman.” Those 
sentences are either direct incitements to civil war, the 
levying of which is just as much treason under a democracy as 
under a Sovereign, or a passionate expression of the old idea 
that policemen are mere agents of an outside tyranny, whom 
it behoves freemen to resist. They are nothing of the kind, 
but are appointed by the people, derive their powers from laws 
passed by the people, and perform their functions solely for 
the benefit of the people. A vote of the House of 
Commons, elected by a suffrage really universal, could in 
a week dissolve the whole body, terminate their autho- 
rity, and dismiss them from their employment. To say, 
therefore, that a crowd has a right to resist the police 
in the performance of their duty, or to kill them if 
attacked, is simply to say that a section of the community, 
casually selected and assembled together, has a right to declare 
war upon the whole community, to defy its laws, and to 
slaughter down its agents. It is the absolute denial not only 
of the right of any Government to exist, but of the right of 
the community to rule. Mr. Labouchere states his view with 
his customary clearness, and affirms positively that a policeman 
has no right to pass through an orderly meeting ; but let us 
just test that. Take the commonest of instances. A police- 
man watching an orderly crowd—say, a May Meeting of 
philanthropists—sees a thief pick pockets, and makes for that 
thief. The crowd bar his passage, and he uses force. Mr. 
Labouchere says the crowd have a right to strike him; and if 
he uses weapons, to put him to death there and then. If that 
be true, then the democracy, whose recognised and uniformed 
agent the policeman is, has absolutely no rights at all, can 
neither make laws nor enforce them, and popular sovereignty 
is but the emptiest of dreams. The only sovereign is a mass 
meeting, which is on the theory beyond all law, can be con- 
trolled only by itself, and may punish control, if assumed by 
the agents of the entire community, with immediate death. No 
function of government can be carried on if a certain number of 
persons dislike that particular section of the work ; for example, 
the special hopes of philanthropic Radicals are all in vain. 
They all hope that many great evils now pressing on the 
working people, labourers, miners, spinners, sailors, and the 
like, may be cured by careful State inspection. That plan is 
being extended every day, and is so popular that Mr. Bevan, 
the Trades-Union orator, recently advised its extension to most 
of the operations of labour ; but it must be finally arrested. 
There is almost always a minority in every trade who do not 
want to be inspected; and, according to Mr. Labouchere, 
they have only to meet in a crowd, to refuse the Inspector 
admission, to strike him if he pushes, and to kill him if he 
defends himself with lethal weapons. What is the difference 
between an Inspector, say, of mines, and a policeman, except 
that the duties of the former are less peremptory than those of 
the latter, and that their exertions protect the people against 
rather more remote dangers? Both equally derive their power 
from the community, and both are entitled to the protection of 
the community in executing the functions they are ordered to 
perform. On Mr. Labouchere’s principle, a gang of smugglers 
have only to constitute themselves a public meeting, and the 
revenue officers have no right to ride through them in search 
of brandy-kegs ; they may, if the revenue officers produce arms, 
shoot them down. That is pleasant news for smugglers, whose 
profitable trade would soon be revived by a temporary 
immunity ; but in what way is such a theory consistent with 


democracy? Has the commonwealth no right to collect taxes, 
as well as no right to put down treason? Or are its rights 
terminated because, in obedience to an old tradition, derived 
from very different days, the community, when in executive 
movement, is habitually called “ the Government ’’? 

Mr. Labouchere will, of course, say that for a policeman to 
make way through a crowd in order to report speeches, is a 
very different thing from making way in order to seize pick- 
pockets or smugglers; but where is the difference in principle ? 
The community, which is sovereign, directs its agents to pre- 
serve order, and leaves them some discretion as to the means, 
If they, possessing that discretion, think that careful report- 
ing tends to preserve order—as when agitators are about, 
it certainly does—they must have some moral right to 
employ that exceedingly innocent preventive means. It is 
stated, in a sort of tone of horror, that one of the reporters at 
Mitchelstown was a policeman. Does that terminate the right 
of the community? Surely, if it may do anything at all, except 
suffer violence tranquilly, it may station single policemen in a 
public place, when a riot is expected, where it pleases. To 
advise a mob to strike that policeman, and to kill him 
if he uses arms, is to advise it to resist popular government by 
force. It is the sovereignty of the people which is struck at 
as much as civilisation. The New Radicals would acknowledge 
this if they were themselves in power, and only deny it because 
the people have for the moment, and in recoil against a par- 
ticular policy, chosen Tories as their agents. That, however, 
is within the clear right of the electors, and can in no way 
affect the moral right of the whole community to the obedi- 
ence of fractions of it, even though those fractions do happen 
to be aggregated together in public meetings. There is 
nothing sacred in a public meeting that it should be 
allowed to disturb the public peace with impunity, still less 
that it should be permitted to kill the agents of the 
commonwealth appointed to watch its proceedings. Suppose 
a Church, which is usually better organised than a public 
meeting, and governed by higher impulses, were to claim the- 
rights Mr. Labouchere claims for his meetings of electors, 
citizens, and roughs, what would he say? We think we could 
write the letter, full at once of violence and of scorn, in which 
he would denounce that Church for impudence, and call upon 
the people at large by a distinct exercise of their ultimate 
power to bring that Church back to a sense of its position as a 
mere atom in the general commonwealth. 

The question of results is not essential to the argument, 
which is independent of the consequences of anarchy; but asa 
matter of fact, letters like Mr. Labouchere’s tend to produce the 
very bloodshed he professes to deplore. We do not mean only 
that he incites the populace to acts which must result in grave 
collisions, but that he is helping to destroy all authority not 
supported by physical force. It is perfectly certain that in the 
long-run, if the commonwealth can procure obedience in no other 
way, it will resort to forcee It is only its moral hold upon 
the multitude which enables it to be so lenient. In England, 
men usually obey the police, and therefore firearms are dis- 
pensed with ; but in New York, the police habitually carry and 
make use of the revolver. On the Continent, where anarchist 
passion is bitter, and most men have been soldiers, the police 
expect to be defeated; and, therefore, the moment resistance 
grows serious, the soldiers are displayed, and you read the 
accustomed sentence, “ It was necessary for the soldiers to use 
their arms.” It was incessant resistance which in Ireland 
forced the Government to arm the police, and it is re- 
sistance carried still further which compels the police to use 
their arms. That necessity is a lamentable one, marking a 
distinct deterioration in the civilisation of the time. A wave 
of the hand ought to be sufficient, and will be when the 
people understand that their responsible agents are only them- 
selves over again. So far are we from wishing to “ hound 
on” the police, as an acrid critic suggests, that we gravely 
doubt whether it is the best course to arm them, and 
whether, when force is indispensable, soldiers ought not to 
be invariably displayed, because their presence warns the crowd 
and makes resistance visibly impossible. Our argument is 
only that the community must rule and will rule, and that 
every incitement to resist its just right only diminishes its 
lenity, and forces it to display the strength which lurks 
behind its reasonable commands. It is not by accident, 
but in obedience to a historical law, that an Americaa 
community, whenever it is forced to act against a mob, 
scatters death broadcast. It has lost beforehand moral 


authority, and losing it, is driven back on the authority it 





cannot lose, 
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THE ATTITUDE OF IRISH LANDLORDS. 


NHE landlords of Ireland are not, we fear, wise folk. They 
do not recognise the desperate character of their position, 
or see the only point in the lines now drawn around them 
which offers a fair prospect of escape. They are face to face 
with agrarian revolt. The great body of their tenantry have 
risen against them, as they have done previously in many 
countries of Europe, and insist sometimes by votes, frequently 
by refusals to pay, and occasionally by murder, that they and 
not the landlords rightfully own the soil. They draw little 
distinction, or occasionally none, between good and bad land- 
lords—the story of tenants in default refusing to buy their 
land or pay their rent because their landlord was a credit to 
the country-side is, we believe, true—but they insist that rent 
shall be reduced in perpetuity to the vanishing-point. That is 
their object, expressed by Mr. Dillon on Monday, in his speech 
at Limerick, with irritating but audacious frankness; and at 
the cost of infinite injury to their country, which is utterly 
demoralised by the revolt against contracts, they may yet 
succeed. All political power in Ireland is in peasant hands ; 
English opinion is in great part ignorant ; the great Liberal 
Party, moved by various causes, one of which is a temporary 
joss of moral fibre, has deserted the landlords; the economic 
situation is against them ; and they are, in addition to all these 
disadvantages, in danger of the summary confiscation which, 
it is admitted in every agrarian speech, would follow the con- 
cession of Home-rule. Statesmen of all parties agree that to 
save Ireland from the hopeless ruin which the present agitation 
might produce, it is indispensable to change the tenure, to 
buy out the landlords, and to create a class of proprietors so 
numerous that respect for property shall again be supported 
by overwhelming physical force. With six hundred thousand 
owners in Ireland, the man who preaches robbery of owners, 
now the most popular of speakers at every meeting, will be 
hooted from the platform, and placed under that social 
ban which in Ireland is the rather more cruel equivalent of 
hanging. 

Under these circumstances, the utmost the landlords of Ire- 
land can hope for is a fair value for their lands, and their 
main effort should be to secure this,—first, by insisting in 
presence of the English electors upon their moral right to 
it ; and secondly, by assisting the Government in the terribly 
difficult task of finding for them a compensation which shall 
not overbear the rather thin patience of the British tax- 
payer. In pursuit of the first object, they should instruct 
not the Irish but the English elector, should make their legal 
position clear to him, and should show that the million of 
houses now owned by British workmen are held by precisely 
the same tenure as Irish estates. The British workman under- 
stands ownership well enough, though he is confused about 
“ fair rent ” for fields unproductive of cash ; and one popular 
lecture on the facts, repeated in ten thousand parishes, 
would do more for the landlords than any number of 
unread and melancholy orations about the injustice and 
animus of the mob. Next, the landlords should address 
themselves to the pressing work in hand,—the provision 
of the fund for paying them. The difficulty of the 
Government is this. To buy up Ireland, they must find 
£150,000,000 without involving the British taxpayer in too 
serious a risk. It would be perfectly possible to provide this 
if the Irish peasant could be trusted, for he can pay and would 
willingly pay £4,000,000 a year, and that is all the interest 
required. Unfortunately, just now he cannot be trusted, because 
his leaders, who want Home-rule and not his comfort, know that 
their lever, as Mr. Dillon almost admitted in terms on Monday, 
is the hatred of rent, and would, therefore, keep on urging 
them not to pay. The Government is, therefore, in serious if 
unacknowledged perplexity. Now, can the landlords relieve 
them from it? They know the country; they understand the 
people ; they are still the legal owners. Can they suggest any 
plan by which Irish peasants, invested with their farms in 
freehold, can be induced or compelled to pay punctually 
a quit-rent equal to one-third, or, say, eight-twentieths, 
of the judicial rent? If they can, they will get fair 
terms; if they cannot, they will be left, in the end, to 
urge a fight which a majority among them, outside Ulster 
at all events, clearly regard as hopeless. Their one chance is 
fair purchase, their one course to make this purchase possible ; 
and what are they doing towards it ? 

Just nothing, if we may judge from the proceedings 
of their Convention on September 15th, as reported in 
a friendly journal, the Dublin Evening Mail, The Conven- 
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tion, the landlords say, represents them fully ; but it a 
nothing of the slightest practical value, : mt did 

g g Pp value. At least, we can t 
see the use, with deadly enemies like Mr. Dillon all aro me 
with tenants flushed with greed, and with their only Sena 

English opinion, rendered flabby by doubts, of passing a } : 
resolution that Irish landlords are very good people. Su = 
they are, and deductions would have to be made PR 
statement, and what then? If they are good, they are entitled 
to their own ; and if they are bad, they are entitled to thei 
own; and whether they are bad or good, they will onl 4 
their own if it is possible to give it them. What ia th 
sense of telling Mr. Parnell that there are good Irish landlords } 
He will only say, with a sardonic smile, that he knows that 
for he is one of them, and that, consequently, he is dis. 
interested in demanding that they shall only have prairie 
value. Or what is the sense of such an assertion, if intended 
to influence this country, when made by the very class about 
whom there is doubt? The whole of that resolution, and 
all the speeches about it, are so much wasted breath, as Lord 
Monck seems to have told the Convention in a letter: and 
the second resolution is little better. It amounts to this — 
that Irish landlords ought to have “ compensation,” which 
is undeniable; but how much, and for what? The land. 
lords apparently cannot make up their minds, or at least 
do not make up their minds, to answer either question. The 
are afraid to say what they think would be a just equivalent 
in Consols or Irish Debentures for their rental, and they 
cling to the idea that they may get, besides the value of 
their lands, compensation for the statutory reductions of 
rent. Do they really expect Parliament to vote that its 
laws have been unjust, or that it will give them or anybody 
compensation for just reductions? The speakers said com- 
pensation was voted to the slaveholders, and that is true: 
but the compensation was in consequence of a complete and 
final confiscation, not in consequence of a statute fixing and 
reducing the price of slaves. There is nothing to be obtained 
without clearness, and a full recognition that the moral right 
of the owner is the only argument he has left, and nothing to 
be hoped from economic illusions like those defended by Dr. 
Erck, That gentleman, who was much applauded, denounced 
purchase, arguing that if landlords were bought out, 97 per 
cent. of Irishmen would have less than £300 a year, and “all 
those who now lived by ministering to any higher wants should 
leave the country. Law business would soon be transferred 
elsewhere, for a Supreme Court of Justice, with its attendant 
counsel and officials, would no longer be required here, The 
poor-house chaplains, the dispensary doctors, and a few country 
attorneys would suffice for the wants of a nation of very small 
farmers, whilst half the present number of County-Court 
Judges would dispose of their criminal and civil cases. The 
old gentry, or educated classes even now left, are composed of 
officials and professionals, together with a few resident landlords. 
If these officials should be removed, because their services 
would no longer be required, there would be no longer any 
inducement to landlords to remain on their native soil.” If 
Dr. Erck will inquire, he will find that there are very 
happy Swiss Cantons where 97 per cent. of those con- 
nected with the soil have less than the limit he fixes; 
while his second assertion, if it were true, would be a 
positive argument for expropriation. Does he think a nation 
pays its officials to make an aristocracy, or does he believe that 
the absence of litigation which he expects is injurious to a 
people? As a matter of fact, experience shows that a popula- 
tion of peasants asks for many officials, and can pay for them; 
but if it did not, Dr. Erck’s would be no effective argument. 
The landlords ought to be paid a fair price, because they hold 
the lands by rightful, that is, by legal tenure, and because con- 
fiscation would therefore be against morals, and a blow to the 
security of all property. That claim is, in the judgment of all 
honest Englishmen, amply sufficient, and, indeed, irrefragable, 
and to bolster it up with absurd or disputed arguments about 
the social or economic value of rent-receiversis not wise. The 
help we want and the Government wants from the Irish land- 
owners, is a reasonable suggestion as to a rightful method of 
painlessly extinguishing them. If they do not mean to be 
extinguished, and still see a method of fighting, let them show 
the world what it is, 





THE NEW AUSTRALIAN LAW OF DIVORCE. 


TIRRED by that hatred of pain, even when pain is divinely 
ordained or essential to society, which is becoming the 
distinctive craze of the English-speaking peoples, the Americans, 
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their pity for women, have added clause after clause to the 


os edule of reasons for divorce, till in many States it only 


remains to decree that divorce, like marriage, shall be free to 

_ The States maintain very different laws; but in many of 
them, notably in Connecticut and the less advanced States of 
the West, no couple who hate one another and are sufficiently 
unscrupulous to make false affidavits need remain united. 
Drunkenness, desertion, insanity, infidelity, cruelty, hatred, 
anything will do as a plea; and as all evidence is accepted, 
and the law worked “in a sympathetic spirit,” the wish for 
divorce is practically held to be the best reason for con- 
ceding it. The effects of this system upon family life, 
and upon the morality of a large section of society, are so 
serious, that many of the gravest men in the Union desire to 

Jace marriage under the shield of the Constitution, and 
make it a contract over which the separate States shall have 
no power. They will not, we fear, succeed, for, so far as we can 
judge from the literature of the subject, the women are against 
them ; and though women neither have nor will have effective 
yoting power in the Union, no law of which they generally ap- 
prove stands any chance of repeal. The Australian Colonies now 
display an inclination to enter on the same dangerous path ; and 
New South Wales, the oldest, and in its own view the first 
of them, bas now passed, by “ever-increasing majorities,” a 
Bill which in fact increases greatly the facilities for divorce, 
and in principle destroys the lifelong character of the bond 
altogether. The Act, which has been reserved, as a religious 
Act, for her Majesty’s consideration, ordains that divorce shall 
be granted to faithful husbands and wives whenever they have 
deserted each other for three continuous years. There is no 
restriction about consent, and, consequently, separation for that 
period, if accompanied by removal to a distance and abstinence 
from correspondence, is of itself sufficient ground for a dis- 
solution of marriage. Twelve months’ imprisonment, under 
a commuted sentence for a capital crime, or seven years’ im- 
prisonment for any offence—say, treason—or such frequent 
convictions that the wife is left without means, furnish 
three other reasons for divorce; though, for some cause not 
intelligible to plain men, in the last case the right of petition 
belongs to the wife alone, as it does also if she alleges “ cruelty ” 
often repeated during two years, The wife, it appears, cannot be 
guilty of cruelty, though she may be held guilty under another 
and still more outrageous clause :—Marriage shall be dissoluble 
“on the ground that the respondent has, by continual habits 
of drunkenness during two years and upwards, left his 
wife without the means of support, or, being the petitioner’s 
wife, has by such habits for a like period habitually neglected 
her domestic duties or rendered herself unfit to discharge them.” 
A rich man who can make his wife an allowance may, one per- 
ceives, be as drunk as he pleases; but if he is poor, his wife 
may take herself away. 

The correspondent of the Times who forwards the text of 
this Bill, and who obviously desires that it may be sanctioned 
by the Home Government, declares that the clergy of the Colony 
are“ up in arms” against the Bill, and are even endeavour- 
ing to organise “a concerted resistance.” We are heartily glad 
to hear it, and fail entirely to comprehend his apparent surprise. 
What else can the clergy do, or, for that matter, any Chris- 
tians who hold that, whenever he clearly intended to legis- 
late, Christ is the supreme law-giver? Such instances are ex- 
ceedingly few in the Gospels, even slavery being condemned only 
by implication ; but in this one instance, the Founder departed 
from his usual reserve, and laid down positive law,—the law upon 
which ever since all Christian Churches have based their teaching. 
The Catholic Church, it is true, holds that he meant to dissolve 
marriage on account of pre-nuptial deceit, while the Protestant 
Churches confine his meaning to post-nuptial error; but both 
acknowledge that in his words, whatever their interpretation, 
absolute guidance is on this point to be found. The Churches, 
therefore, are bound to protest earnestly and strongly against 
any departure from Christ’s principle, and would be bound 
even if apparent utility were all on the other side. They 
can have no more right to say that because a husband has 
gone to America—say, in search of work—and being a brute, 
does not write, therefore his wife may marry again, than they 
have to say that if a man is an Irish landlord, his murder is a 
sinless act. They are coerced by an obligation higher than 
utility, which, again, is not on the side of the proposed 
Act. It is merely one more attempt, and an exceedingly illogical 
one, to make human comfort a little more independent of 
human conduct than it ever can be made. Because a good 
many men and some women are cruel or violent, or given to 

k, or even over-solicitous for cash—for that is the usual 


cause of desertion—an institution like marriage, on which all 
society rests, is to be relaxed in a way which must lead 
to its ultimate abolition. The Legislature might just as well 
decree that if a creditor knocked his debtor down, the debtor’s 
acceptances should all be cancelled. That law would prevent 
many blows, and therefore much human suffering ; and the 
fact that it would also impair the whole obligation of contract, 
is to the new philanthropy of no manner of importance. 
There is no relation of human life into which the cruel or the 
selfish cannot import hardships; but that is no reason for 
abolishing or impairing those relations, and so breaking the 
ties which, if the experience of the agesis worth anything, are 
absolutely essential not only to the happiness of mankind, but 
to the right development of human character. It would be bad 
enough if only a business contract were to be dissolved in this 
fashion, if, for instance, Consols were repudiated when held bya 
drunkard, or if a man who had been assaulted in the street were 
exempted from taxation ; but the Legislature of New South Wales 
goes much further than that, and to stop the pain which A is 
suffering from B, relieves B as well as A, and punishes C, who 
is innocent in the matter, through his or her whole life. 
Because the husband gets drunk three times a week, therefore 
the children are to have no father, no home, no family ties, 
and a thorough conviction that marriage is, after all, a family 
arrangement, dissoluble whenever it becomes unbearably 
inconvenient. 

The Act is hopelessly bad, even if it is never extended; but 
it is certain to be extended. Englishmen can bear anomalies 
better than any other people; but even they must awake sooner 
or later to the illogical character of such an Act as this. If 
drunkenness in husband or wife makes the other partner so 
uncomfortable that divorce must be made optional, so in a far 
greater degree does insanity, or idiotcy, or incurable disease of 
any kind,—say, blindness. Any one of these may render the 
husband incapable of supporting the wife, and may in that 
case justify her in applying for a divorce. Why not? The 
effect of the Act is not to punish the husband for wrongdoing 
which he can avoid—on the contrary, he is relieved of a 
burden—but to save the wife from discomfort ; and why should 
she not be saved also when the offence is involuntary ? 
The American legislators are wiser, and have made insanity, 
which is a transmissible taint, ground for divorce; and so, 
on the same principle, ought to be paralysis, blindness, 
cancer, and many another of the calamities to which 
humanity is exposed. There can be no graver misfortune 
than for a poor woman to be burdened for years by the care of 
a husband who is paralysed, but who, as a sufferer from this 
cause expressed it, is “ nevertheless liable to live;” and why, if 
marriage has no sacredness above the reach of these accidents, 
should she continue to suffer so? The Act, it is true, is 
merciful, and encourages her to desert him; but a three years’ 
interval is insisted on; and why allow three days’? Think of 
the misery of three hopeless days! These “ blots on the Act” 
are sure to be removed, and then the last and greatest will go 
also. There is no cause of suffering in the marriage relation, 
not even drunkenness, so terrible as mutual hate; and if 
suffering is a good reason for divorce, so ought antipathy to be. 
If husband and wife take oath that they detest one another, 
both must be objects of pity ; and on the Australian principle, 
both are entitled to immediate relief. The logical Germans make 
hate a cause of divorce, and so will the Australians,—the in- 
cidental fact that divorce thenceforward becomes free, and 
marriage a temporary contract, being from their point of view 
of no importance. The object is to avoid pain, and to that 
end Christian morality, the only pure society, and the training 
of future generations must alike be sacrificed. If drunkenness 
by itself is a sufficient excuse for divorce, then there are fifty 
better excuses to be found. 

We sincerely hope her Majesty’s Government will have 
the nerve to veto this Bill; and as they probably will not 
choose to assign a religious reason, we will give them one 
which will protect them from the criticism of New Radicals. 
The Act is throughout opposed to the democratic spirit. It 
has been drawn up in an unblushing spirit of devotion to the 
rich, and contempt for the sacred corporation of the poor. It 
is penetrated through and through with the feeling that 
divorce is a penalty on the divorced, and that consequently 
it shall not be inflicted on the rich man. The lady may 
suffer like the workwoman from her husband’s drunken- 
ness, or his “ frequent convictions for crime,” or his desertion ; 
but if he makes her an allowance, she cannot petition 
for a divorce, and he consequently escapes scot-free. That 





difference is wholly opposed to “modern principle,” and 
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would, if it had been discovered in an English Act, have been 
considered by Radicals a reason for holding the Government up 
to execration as a Government of the classes, who divorced the 
poor man, but left the rich man undisgraced. The Act must 
clearly go back to be remodelled for this alone, and by the 
time it has been returned and re-debated and re-passed, 
perhaps the “concerted action” of the clergy will have 
had some effect, and the people of New South Wales will have 
been awakened to perceive that they are abolishing the funda- 
mental law of society in order to avoid a few “ hard cases,” 
much more readily met, if meeting them is indispensable, by 
decrees of temporary separation. For our own part, we would 
as soon abolish the Eighth Commandment because thefts are 
sometimes committed under the pressure of hunger. 





GENERAL BOULANGER ON THE FUTURE OF WAR. 


ENERAL BOULANGER contrives to keep himself before 
the public. After the political convulsion which ended 
in the accession of the Rouvier Ministry to office, if not to 
power, the irrepressible General was sent to command the 
13th Army Corps, which has its head-quarters at Clermont- 
Ferrand, on the pleasant banks of the Allier. He has just 
finished his autumn maneuvres with his Corps on a peace- 
footing, and the speech he made to the officers on Sunday, 
published by the Radicals, burked by the Opportunists, is 
characteristic and suggestive. The report of certain operations 
does not read well. It is said that one division of his Corps 
was set to engage another, and that each was instructed “ to 
find out his enemy, and go for him.” The consequence was, 
that “when the two forces came into contact ”—meaning 
military contact—“ they simply rushed at each other,” and as 
neither would give way, mischief was prevented by stopping 
the combat, after exchanges of fire at close range. That 
incident gave the General a text for his fervid address, and 
led him to lay down some emphatic dogmas touching the 
proper training of officers and their conduct in battle, indi- 
cating the kind of spirit which will animate French armies if 
General Boulanger’s ideas of combat prevail. 

It need hardly be said that they are not new, and that, how- 
ever sound in principle, they all require qualification. To the 
infantry he says,—‘' Never wait to be attacked ; always assume 
a vigorous offensive.” To the cavalry he talks in a strain 
which would have delighted Captain Nolan—* You can never 
be too bold. Be headlong, be rash.” Rather dangerous counsel, 
unless it is only an exaggerated way of saying,—‘* When you do 
charge, then charge home.” “A cavalry which pauses to cal- 
culate chances,” he says, “is no good in action;” but there 
should be some, if rapid calculation before the horsemen are 
launched on their furious career, though sometimes, as at 
Vionville, they may be sacrificed in order to disconcert the 
enemy and gain time. ‘Find out where your enemy is, and 
then go for him,” is precisely what all real soldiers are ever 
aiming at; but the difficulty is just this,—that when the 
enemy has been found, you may not see your way to 
attack him, and he may go for you. To the General he says, 
—Prepare carefully, find out the weak point ; having found it, 
never hesitate, but “rush at it like a wild boar.” He believes 
he can revive the furia Francese, a famous phrase, originally 
applied to the dashing French cavalry ; and he gives his word 
that “no troops in the world can withstand a French force 
hurling itself recklessly forward,” a patriotic and proper, but 
doubtful assertion, since it has been so often refuted on the 
field of battle. If his advice is adopted, he thinks that France 
will recover possession of the master-quality “so often 
displayed by our neighbours on many occasions” during 
the war of 1870-71, “ initiative,” which, with all due deference 
to the General, means a great deal more than “ decision.” 
There is nothing recondite in all this, but much sound sense, 
providing it is taken with the proper qualification. If, in its 
raw state, it is meant merely to raise the spirit of the French 
officer, and make him once more believe that he is invincible, 
well and good; but if it is to be taken literally, especially when 
considered in connection with the General’s scornful allusions 
to “speculative and scientific theories,” then it will probably 
lead, as it has done before, to defeat, if not to disaster. The 
young men will like the General’s talk, because it glorifies dash 
and bravery ; but all the same they will do well to study 
Turenne and Napoleon; they are sure to be more or less deep 
in the histories of that soldier who does not contemn science, 
Von Moltke. Perhaps General Boulanger’s outburst may in 
some degree be traced to the fact that his successor at the War 


Office is an Engineer. 


The war of the future, we take it, like the wars of the ast 
will be full of surprises, not only to the spectators, but - the 
actors, Armies have grown so big, firearms so destructive and 
far-ranging, fortifications so abundant, at least in France th 
facilities available for the rapid movements of troops and , : 
have so much increased and are so systematised, that the best 
head in the world can only see a very little way before him, 
Where the country is still open, the “ war of movements,” b 
no means so new as some German writers would have us eden 
may be prosecuted as of yore; but where the assailable frontier 
is closed by forts and fortresses, what is to be done? Marl. 
borough found a way through the ne plus ultra lines of Villars « 
but will it be so practicable to break a hole in the lines 
constructed by the Republic on her Eastern frontier ? Again 
the field of Gravelotte was more than eight miles in extent, and 
the battle-ground of the future may be three times that length 
In a war between France and Germany, the problem for each 
will be difficult, If the spirit of General Boulanger’s advice ig 
adopted, the French, we suppose, will try to emerge from their 
lines, thus taking the coveted initiative; but should they be 
forestalled, or should they find it impracticable, then they will 
have to act defensively behind the line of forts, and his energetic 
programme of action will have no field on which it can be applied, 
In the face of the ordinary breech-loader, still more of the maga- 
zine-rifle, the operations of the bull when he desires to overpower 
a gate will not avail; and other devices must be invented to suit 
the new conditions. In the speculations of Von der Goltz, it is 
assumed that the opening campaign will be dilatory, precisely 
because an array of forts connected by earthworks will arrest 
an invader. But that presupposes that the Germans will be 
again first on the ground, that they will have the initiative, 
and that a defensive part, whether they chafe under it or not, 
will be imposed on the French. If it be otherwise, the French 
strategists will find their wits tasked to devise a reasonably safe 
line of operations between Strasburg and Metz. In the end, 
as in all time, better brains, greater thoroughness, and stouter 
endurance will prevail ; but it is not difficult to foresee that a 
second war for the Rhine frontier will be a war of giants. 

It will certainly be a curious result of time if “ bloated 
armaments,” the use of scientific discoveries, and a reliance on 
fortification, should bring us back to campaigns modelled on 
those waged in the reign of Queen Anne. The warfare which 
preceded the advent of Gustavus was one of sieges, and a 
battle was an accident. Condé, Turenne, Montecuculi, and 
Marlborough combined both methods; Frederick sieged 
little, marched and maneuvred much; but the large 
freedom of movement did not prevail until the age of 
Napoleon. The forts and fortresses, not so long ago 
abandoned, have now returned, and an invader who desires 
to go from the Niemen to Berlin, or from the Rhine to 
Paris, will have to besiege, blockade, or carry by assault these 
obstacles in his path. Gallicia and Belgium are open ; but the 
Maritime Alps bristle with forts, and Holland still relies upon 
its inundations. Nevertheless, as the “ best-laid schemes 0’ mice 
and men gang aft agley,” it is not improbable that the mighty 
defensive arrangements may fail, or be circumvented in some 
unlooked-for way, and that there may be again mancouvres and 
battles. Who can say how they will be fought? Who can 
say that superior craft, backed by judicious daring, will not 
once more contrive to be superior in number on the decisive 
point, and that, like a house of cards, a whole section of 
carefully prepared defences will not go down before the vic- 
torious wind of a single battle? ‘he days are gone by when 
the issue of such a conflict could be decided by the “ rush of a 
wild boar.” The shattering blast of modern guns and the 
hail of magazine-rifles have put a stop to the headlong charges 
of foot, as well as of horse; and tenacity will prove again to 
be the master of dash. Much is written on the value of the 
offensive and defensive, to the prejudice of the latter; but 
while the finest soldiers always manage to combine the two 
methods, it is foolish in these days to undervalue the merits 
of the defensive. Gravelotte was lost to the French not because 
they defended a position, but because the reserves were in the 
wrong place and were not ready to assume the offensive at the 
critical stage of the fight. And the victorious tactics of the 
Germans were practicable on that day solely because they had the 
advantage of numbers. When General Boulanger recommends 
the offensive on all occasions, he gives bad advice, and the only 
consolation, from a French point of view, is that it will not be 
taken, The lesson of the American and the Franco-German 
Wars, is, that where the commanders on each side are nearly 
equals, he is repulsed who is the assailant, unless he can bring 





up larger numbers and turn the flank of a position. Inspire 
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the troops, by all means, with a burning desire to go forward, and: 


with unfaltering vigour; but let the officers take care 
et their men are not pushed or led on to useless slaughter, The 
is not exhilarating. ‘Looking ahead, we can only say 


t 18 Sarge 
ee the warfare of the future is alike uncertain in its 


character by land and sea. 





MR. BURT’S DISMISSAL. 


HE vote just passed by the “ Northumberland Miners’ 
T Mutual Confident Association ” to stop the salary paid 
for fourteen years to the Member for Morpeth, Mr. T. Burt, is 

tly to be regretted, and that for reasons even higher than 
his personal claims. These are, however, great. He has, in 
oar judgment, misconceived the probable effects of Home-rule; 
but he is, though a determined and even angry Gladstonian, 
by far the best Labour Member now sitting in the House. 
Patient, reasonable, honest, and laborious, able to speak his 
mind without lapsing into insolence, and entirely clear as to 
what he and his constituents want, he endeavours to make 
every measure he touches better than he found it, and he has con- 
sequently acquired a marked consideration within the House of 
Commons, which, when business has to be done, is, contrary to 
the popular belief, singularly free of caste prejudice, and 
accords to the miner-Member a respect which Mr. Labouchere, 
though he is, for all the Redness of his speeches, a wealthy 
aristocrat, will never enjoy. It is bad for the country 
to lose such a man as Mr. Burt because his constituents 
decline to give him the means of living in London, but 
worse if their refusal indicates either discontent with his 
independence, or indifference to the direct representation of 
labour. We fear these two canses are those which influenced 
the poll. The suggestion that the miners in a time of 
depression are tired of paying £500 a year to a Member 
who devotes himself to other questions as well as theirs, 
does not strike us as even ‘plausible. Mr. Burt costs the 
miners a shilling a year a head. They have paid his £500 
for fourteen years, and we doubt if the money weighed at all, 
except, indeed, to increase their belief in their right to dictate. 
This belief was, however, very strong, and is, we fear, the 
grand obstacle to arrangements otherwise very sensible and 
easy to work, Poor men, when they pay, think their right to 
order indisputable, and have yet to learn, what larger ex- 
perience has taught to the cultivated, that the best agent is the 
man who, while faithful to his employers, shows a determina- 
tion to think for himself. The miners fret, it is said, because 
Mr. Burt has become a politician, not seeing that the Member 
who does not become a politican will never acquire influence, 
that he has a duty to the general community as well as to 
his immediate electors, and that the most effective, as 
well as the wisest representative of a class, is the man 
who can reconcile their special requirements with the general 
weal, Mr, Broadhurst could do far more for workmen as Under- 
Secretary in the Home Department, bearing his part in the 
general guidance of the great machine, than as a mere Labour 
Member, never interesting himself except when a chance 
appeared of raising wages or reducing hours, The workmen 
would see that quite clearly if a Member were selected, say, 
by the Insurance Offices, as happened once, or by the West 
India interest, as happened a score of times; and they 
should not be blinded by their numbers to the fact that they 
are only one class. If they have dismissed Mr. Burt because 
he is not sufficiently a labour advocate only, they have done 
4 most foolish thing, and will find that his substitute will be 
far less useful to them, as well as to the country. Specialists 
are bores, to begin with, and are so apt to miss the connections 
between the general interest and the interest they represent, 
that they have not as much influence in debate as politicians 
who know general facts, and get up a special grievance or 
demand, as Lord Melbourne was accused of doing, by a 
night’s reading, or a keen cross-examination of the experts. 
he views of Mr. Burt as a real workman were on 
almost all subjects of interest, and even importance, to the 
House ; but if he had spoken only of coal-mining, he would 
soon have been of less weight than the last intelligent witness 
before a Coal Committee. 

But, it is hinted, the miners are tired of politics, and do 
not see why they should pay for a Member; and a sort of 
satisfaction is expressed by moderate men that this should 

the case, Why, it is asked, should there be work- 

Men-candidates at all? The gentlemen can represent the 


workmen just as well as they represent the traders. Well, 
We differ, and want actual workmen in Parliament for three 








reasons of somewhat different weight. First, they inform the 
House upon workmen’s questions, and especially upon ques- 
tions involving class-feeling, better than the gentlemen do. 
The latter, besides their want of minute knowledge, are always 
imagining things, and attribute to the workmen stupidities 
which are wholly foreign to their minds, They are like 
converts to Catholicism, who are more priestly than priests, 
and never have an idea of the freedom born Catholics allow 
themselves. They are horrified, for instance, at the idea 
of arresting a priest, whom an Austrian or Italian devotee 
of the Church would shoot just as soon as a layman. 
As far as the instruction of the House goes, workmen 
are as necessary as lawyers. In the second place, it is 
exceedingly injurious to the power of the House that any class 
should be excluded from direct presence within its walls, and 
especially the class which possesses of all classes the heaviest 
amount of physical force. The irresistibleness of the House 
—and irresistibleness is the most valid argument for a wide 
suffrage—is greatly increased when it becomes a visible 
microcosm of the nation. And, in the third place, workmen 
choose much better workmen-Members than they choose 
Members supposed to be gentlemen. They know their 
own people, they have seen them at work, and they 
are little liable to be deceived as to their qualifications. 
They never choose fools when dressed in fustian, rarely 
select men who are not honest in pecuniary matters, and are 
utterly intolerant, when the candidate is a workman, of a 
faddist. They are not so acute when gentlemen offer them- 
selves, and are very apt to elect men who talk extreme 
Radicalism without in the least believing it, or men who are 
consciously self-seekers, or men of those intemperate and 
almost revolutionary opinions which the cultivated or the 
rich, when they are Radicals, are so apt, probably through an 
impulse of recoil, to profess or to believe. Stoke-upon- 
Trent had better have chosen any leading workman 
whatever than Dr. Kenealy, and the choice too fre- 
quently lies between the two. Who that cares for the 
good of Ireland, or the honour of the House of Commons, 
would not rather see twenty peasants sent up from the sister- 
island than any twenty of Mr. Parnell’s nominees? We admit 
the difficulty connected with maintenance ; but it is, after all, a 
slight one, and though it may seem a little unfair to working 
constituencies, it helps to induce care and vigilance in the 
selection of their representatives. The electors have, in such 
cases as Mr. Burt’s, to pay as well as to select their Member, 
and are no more led away by fine words than they would 
be if they were choosing a foreman. That would not be the 
cease if the nation paid, or even if the ratepayers, for nobody 
thinks about the Treasury, and expense out of rates is grudged ; 
but it is the case when each man pays out of his own pocket. 
As working Members must be paid somehow, their means of 
livelihood being local, the system adopted at Morpeth seems to 
us the healthiest, and we regret that it should appear even for 
a moment to have broken down. It has worked well enough 
for fourteen years, and that is quite long enough to test the 
value of a constitutional experiment. At Morpeth, certainly, 
if nowhere else, the payment of a Member by voluntary con- 
tributions from his constituents secured a valuable and a 
conscientious representative. 





THE ACTUAL CONDITION OF THE EAST END. 


R. CHARLES BOOTH has reprinted from the Journal 

of the Statistical Society, the remarkable paper on the 
condition and occupations of the people of the Tower 
Hamlets which he read before the Society last May. We 
call it remarkable, both because it records the first serious 
attempt that has been made to get at the facts about East 
London, and because it is the work not of a Government 
Department or of a Society, but of one busy man. While others 
have been talking about East London, Mr. Booth has been doing. 
While others have given of their leisure, with too often no parti- 
cular result except to swell the array of loose statements and 
unverified conjectures which to many minds seems to stand for 
economical science, he has given time and money to the pre- 
paration of an authentic sketch of a district inhabited by nearly 
half-a-million of people, almost wholly of the working class. 
Hereafter he hopes to carry the inquiry over the rest of East 
London, and to make the result more complete for the part 
already dealt with. What he has done up to this time is “ to 
put together the information which could be had from those 
whose life is spent amongst the people they describe.” In this 
respect it differs from the statistics just published by Dr. 
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Ogle. They are based on the answers given to working 
men to a series of questions, and the consequence is that 
Dr. Ogle himself describes the printed result as of little or 
no value. The primary source of Mr. Booth’s information 
has been the statements of the School Board visitors. These 
visitors “ perform amongst them a house-to-house visitation ; 
every house in every street is in their books, and details are 
given of every family with children of school-age.” Besides 
the general knowledge of the people thus obtained, they 
have “exceptionally good information on questions of em- 
ployment and earnings, especially as regards the poorer 
classes,” because it falls to them to make inquiries into all 
cases where there is any question of the remission of school- 
fees. The more their evidence can be checked by that derived 
from other agencies which have to deal with the working 
population, the more confident, of course, will be the con- 
clusions founded on them. But it certainly deserves the 
distinction Mr. Booth assigns it, ‘as the framework of 
the picture I wish to give of the life and labour of the 
people.” Of course, the School Board visitors can only 
speak of families containing children of school-age. But 
“the fathers of the school-children of the day are but 
a section of a block which contains, all the while, old men 
and young, married and single, those with children and those 
without, in every trade.” The section is large enough, Mr. 
Booth holds, to make it a fair sample of the condition of the 
younger and older men similarly employed. If there be any 
difference, it will be that the condition of the whole will be 
somewhat better than the condition of the part, as the time 
when his children are at school is usually the time when a 
working man’s expenses are heaviest. 

Working upon this information, Mr. Booth makes a double 
division of the population into eight classes, according to 
means and position of heads of families, and thirty-nine 
sections, according to character of employment of heads of 
families. Some of these sections belong almost entirely to 
the lowest classes; others are spread over several of them. 
Mr. Booth then gives a description, first of the classes and then 
of the sections, in which the figures of the various tables are 
made to live and speak. Of the eight classes he enumerates, six 
comprise what are commonly known as the working class, and 
four out of these Mr. Booth regards as “poor” or “very 
poor.” By “poor” he means “those who have a fairly 
regular though bare income, such as 18s. to 21s, a week, 
for a moderate family ;” and by “ very poor,” those who from 
any cause fall below this standard. It will come, perhaps, as 
a surprise to some of our readers that 454 per cent. of the 
population of the Tower Hamlets belong to a single class, and 
that one which is not included among either the ‘very 
poor” or the “poor.” It includes the labourers who 
earn from 22s. to 303. per week for regular work, a large 
proportion of the artisans and other regular wage-earners, the 
best type of street-sellers and general dealers, many small shop- 
keepers, the best-off among the home manufacturers, and some 
of the small employers. It is the classes below this, therefore, 
that supply the economical problems commonly associated with 
the East End, and the greatest service that Mr. Booth has 
done by his investigation is to give us for the first time the 
means of estimating with some approach to accuracy the 
proportion which poverty bears to regular labour. His 
conclusion under this head, subject to “the confirmation 
and rounding-off which can only be had by extending 
the inquiry to other districts and from separate trade 
inquiries,” is that of the population of the Tower Hamlets 
—comprising the five Unions of Whitechapel, St. George’s-in- 
the-East, Stepney, Mile End, and Poplar—65 per cent. are 
above the line of poverty; 22 per cent. are on the line; and 
13 per cent. fall below it. This,” says Mr. Booth, 
“is a serious state of things, but not visibly fraught with 
imminent social danger, or leading straight to revolution. 
seers The question of those who actually suffer from 
poverty should be considered separately from those of the true 
working classes. ..... It is the plan of agitators to 
confound the two in one, to talk of ‘starving millions,’ 
and to tack on the thousands of the working classes 
to the tens, or perhaps hundreds of distress.’ To con- 
found the essentially distinct problems how to relieve want, 
and how to improve the conditions under which the mass 
of the people live, “is to make the solution of both im- 
possible ; it is not by welding distress and aspirations that 
any good can be done.” 

The 13 per cent. who fall below the line of poverty belong to 
Classes A and B of Mr. Booth’s scheme,—A being what he calls 





% lowest class ;’ and B, “casual and ve r.” O 

Mr. Booth gives a striking account, ‘“ The life of theen rine 
really a savage life, with vicissitudes of extreme hardshi lion 
occasional excess. Their food is of the coarsest description and 
their only luxury is drink. It is not easy to say how they live : 
the living is picked up, and what is got is frequently shared, 
...... Theseare the battered figures who slouch through the 
streets and play the beggar or the bully, or help to foul there. 
cord of the unemployed ; these are the worst class of corner-men 
who hang round the doors of public-houses, the young mea, 
who spring forward on any chance to earn a copper, the ready 
materials for disorder when occasion serves. They render no 
useful service, and create no wealth; they oftener destroy it, 
They degrade whatever they touch, and, as individuals, arg 
almost incapable of improvement.” Happily, they only 
constitute 14 per cent. of the population. Class § 
is mainly recruited from casual labourers, but many other 
employments contribute their quota to it, especially the 
building and furniture trades, tailors, and shoemakers, A 
large part of the dock-labourers belong to this class, It is not 
‘one in which men are born and live and die, so much agg 
deposit of those who from mental, moral, or physical reasons 
are incapable of better work.” The casual labourers “ are the 
‘leisure class’ among the poor. They cannot stand the 
regularity and dullness of civilised existence, and find the 
excitement they need in the life of the streets.” It is not, 
ordinarily speaking, a very large class; but as it is swollen 
whenever trade is bad by additions from other classes, it forms 
a sort of “ distress-meter.” Mr. Booth notes one curious fact 
connected with casual labourers,—* Drink is not their special 
luxury, as with the lowest class, nor is it their passion, as with 
a portion of those with higher wages and irregular but severe 
work,” 

Classes C and D on Mr. Booth’s list constitute the 22 per 
cent. on the line of poverty. The former is made up of 
labourers in irregular employment, with additions from the 
poorer artisans, street-sellers, and the smaller shops. The 
labourers, who form the bulk of the class, are distinguished 
from the casual labourers by the scale of their wages when in 
work, and from the ordinary workman by the fact that they 
are never employed all the year. [Ill-health often brings a 
man down into this class who, but for that, would be in 
regular work and earning standard wages. In Class D, Mr. 
Booth reckons all men in regular work at a wage not exceeding 
21s. a week, “ most of the home industries, and a contingent 
from the poorer artisans, small shops,” &c. The difference he 
notes between this and the preceding class is that Class 0, 
“ consisting largely of struggling, suffering, helpless people,” is 
the proper field for systematic charity; and Class D for 
friendly help of a private kind. No class “ deserves greater 
sympathy ” than those whose earnings are at once small and 
regular. ‘Its members live hard lives very patiently, and 
are schooled by their lot in the virtues on which their existence 
depends.” Charity, however carefully dispensed, might tempt 
them into irregularity, and so throw them back into the class 
below; but help from those who personally know them, 
at exceptional times of pressure, is free from this drawback. 


We have merely dipped into the interesting matter of which 
Mr. Booth’s pamphlet is full. Those who read it for themselves 
will find abundance of similar information about other classes 
and employments, as well as about the characteristics of the 
several Unions which make up the district, and about special 
subjects, such as Jewish immigration, and the “sweating 
system. We are the more anxious that the results of Mr. 
Booth’s labour should become widely known, because a notice 
prefixed to the pamphlet tells us that he is now going on with 
the inquiry in the adjoining district of Hackney, and that both 
as regards what he is now doing and what is already done, he is 
anxious to get additions and corrections from every possible 
quarter. Every one who has a practical knowledge of East 
London may help in one way or another, and where so much 
has been achieved by one man working alone, we may fairly 
hope to see yet greater results if concerted labour is brought 
to bear on the same field. 








CHARACTER AND SCENERY. 
if is probable that no two human beings heartily admire the 
same scenery, or see it in precisely the same light; but it 
is only probable. There ought to be masses of evidence on the 
point, but there is very little. Men are reticent about scenery, 
not caring to talk to the unsympathising, or to detail their im- 
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- possions ; they are in an extraordinary proportion inarticulate, 

nable to describe their feelings, much less the causes of them ; 
7 d they are, also in an extraordinary proportion, upon this 
sient untruthful. Thousands of men who in most relations 
of life are independent in judgment and truthful of speech, will 
lie with hardihood about their impressions of scenery. They 
praise scenes they care nothing for, or even dislike, in order not 
to be rude, or not to seem inappreciative, or out of half- 
conscious self-distrust as to their own capacity for admiring in 
the right place. You cannot learn up the language of scenery 
as you can that of art. Very few have the courage, when 
asked to be charmed with a landscape, to say they are 
not charmed, or to avow that their taste for scenery has limita- 
tions special to themselves. They will not admit that “liking” 
arising from causes other than judgment, influences an apprecia- 
tion which they think should be artistic. It is difficult, therefore, 
to get at the facts ; and yet it is certain that choice in scenery 
must be affected by every peculiarity of sight, and probable that 
it is affected by most peculiarities of character. It is impossible 
that the long-sighted and the short-sighted should enjoy the 
game scenery in the same degree. The latter must crave for 
large masses and bold outlines, for great mountains and deep 
valleys, for broad shadows, for the sea, and for the highly 
coloured, or, still better, the white cliff,—in other words, 
for the things they know they see. They enjoy, it is true, 
the things which half-conceal landscape, the haze, the mist, 
the light rain, the evening light, and, above all, moon- 
light, because these accidents justify to themselves their own 
imperfect vision, and relieve them of that faint resentment 
against Nature of which no true myope is ever entirely devoid ; 
put they do not like indistinctnesses such as they find in any 
vast panorama except the ocean,—in a rich plain, for example, 
seen from a low height, or any other scene which presses upon 
them the consciousness of misfortune. Such a view taxes and 
strains their power of seeing, and with strain, enjoyment is 
incompatible. We think, though it may be an error, that 
myopes derive special pleasure from grand trees, because 
they see their forms in outline, undisturbed by details whether 
of branch or leaf; and they certainly have an acute appre- 
ciation of still water, the most visible of all natural things. 
It is the long-sighted who see clearly, and unconsciously 
expect to see edges to everything, who are impressed with 
great plains, who enjoy perfection of detail, and who are not 
disturbed by any kind of over-lucidity. We should set down 
the artist who loved the East, and the bewildering clearness with 
which its dry atmosphere invests every object, as usually a long- 
sighted man, who is accustomed, because of his sight, to the 
absence of softening indistinctness. The short-sighted man 
finds something repellent in the unaccustomed hardness of 
every outline on which his eye is turned. 


The effect of shades of character upon the appreciation of 
scenery must be as strong as that of differences of sight. 
The Romans, who never thought of mountains except as 
obstacles, or of high moors except as deserts, involving much 
labour and suffering to soldiers—and it was usually as a soldier 
that a Roman saw Nature, out of Italy—abhorred that mountain 
scenery of Switzerland which we now think so beautiful, and 
regarded the Pyrenees much as we should regard the mountain- 
ridges of the moon, could we but closely approach them. Our 
perception of lunar beauty would be clouded by an inner horror. 
Englishmen of the eighteenth century had, with rare exceptions: 
precisely the Roman feeling, and traversed the Scottish High- 
lands without apparently perceiving their almost unapproachable 
charm. They could not get rid of a consciousness of effort to be 
made when Nature presented herself in her wilder aspect, and 
loved soft scenery, still water, blue seas, villages nestling in rich 
gteeneries, just as the majority of English rustics at this 
moment do. These latter are what our great-grandfathers were 
in appreciation of the beautiful, and for the same reason,— 
namely, that wild scenery wakes in them an unconscious re- 
pulsion to that which exaggerates or renders more severe “ life’s 
endless toil and endeavour.” How enjoy the hillside which 
produces nothing, and doubles or trebles the labour of all 
journeys? In the South country, the very name commonly 
used for the hill-sides, “ the steeps,” suggests painful effort, and 
with pain is no true enjoyment. We should doubt, if men 


would but speak the truth, if grand mountain scenery ever 
charmed those whom it frightened, or who felt unequal to an effort 
they might yet be called upon to make. The sea, of all objects, 
charms the greatest number of eyes; but no Asiatic probably, 





if not a sailor, ever found its aspect attractive, and there are 
thousands even of Englishmen who enjoy seascape only when the 
waters are like those of the Mediterranean, tranquil, glassy, and 
“ deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.” They simply hate alike the 
mass and the colour of the true Atlantic. That is an effect of char- 
acter upon perception, and would be avowed by perhaps one in 
sixty of those who feel it. The majority, even those among them who 
never lose their sense of the hungriness of the ocean, its capacity 
and wish for destruction, will declare with smooth faces that they 
love best the sea in storm and commotion, with the white horses 
racing, and the water revealing every moment long graves as if 
ready for heaps of men. The present writer, for instance, cannot 
love the sight of the sea when near, with its endless restlessness 
and sullen roar of menace and discontent; it is, to him, among 
scenes what a mob is among political phenomena, and probably 
from the same defect of character. It is certainly not from any 
want of perception of scenery. Itis the indolent—by nature, we 
mean, not necessarily by habit—who love the gentle hills and the 
sequestered valleys, the green upland and the shadowy dell, the 
changeless glory of the spreading tree, and the sleepy tranquillity 
of the village on the flat; while there are men, and not the worst» 
to whom no scene is truly satisfying which does not steep their 
minds in calm. They say they admire Salvator Rosa—nobody ever 
did it, but the illustration is the clearest—and really love only 
Morland. The land of milk and honey is the scene for them, as 
it was for the Jews, whose poets, bursting as they were with the 
loftiest imagination, have left us in all their poetry no picture 
of a wild scene, though the author of “ Ruth” must have felt 
most keenly admiration for the scenes we now describe as idyllic. 

We should like to know the true explanation of the indubitable 
fact that the common toilers of a beautiful country, with therarest 
exceptions, never perceive its beauty, and cannot conceive what it 
is that so induces visitors to admire. The Swiss and the High- 
landers are positively drawn by their mountains, when they are 
away from them, as lovers by their brides; but when present, 
they do not admire details, and are perplexed by those who do. 
The Switzer will point out anything as of interest except the 
view, unless he has got it up from a book, and the Highlander is 
enraptured with the new house which vulgarises a grand 
prospect. The popular explanation is want of imagination ; but 
the Switzer shows no such want in his legends, and the High- 
lander is the most imaginative of mankind. Another explana- 
tion is the deadening effect of custom; but why does not that 
affect strangers who settle amid these scenes, and never lose 
the inner delight the sight of them had originally caused? We 
presume that villagers see not what strangers expect them 
to see, because necessity has compelled them to think first of 
other things than effect, to treat the glen, for example, as the 
place where they live and work, and not as a place where the 
shadows fall as they would not save for the hills; but the 
explanation is not completely satisfactory. Is it possible that 
the appreciation of mankind for scenery is, so to speak, a new 
faculty, born only when the mind is ripe, a faculty which may 
exist, or, at all events, become general, in one century and not in 
another, just as sympathy undoubtedly is? That theory would 
explain all difficulties, but it would reduce the love of scenery 
to the level of a love of Horace,—a pleasure not of mankind, but 
of the cultivated few. 





THE VALUE OF AMENITY. 

T is a strange and somewhat perplexing fact that the value 

of amenity in public life should be so little recognised as 

it is at present. In our habits of life, in our sports and games, 
amenity is recognised as an essential quality. The tendency to 
give an evenness, a suavity to life, is, indeed, apparent every- 
where but in politics. There alone it seems to have no place, 
and violence, want of self-restraint, and vehemence are only 
looked on as signs of earnestness and resolution. If amenity 
in language and conduct had been valued as one might expect 
it to have been valued in the House of Commons, a small band 
of Irishmen would never have been able, as they have been able, 
to change completely the character of Parliament within so short 
a space of time. The Parnellites have taught men to think 
that courtesy and good-breeding not only do not pay, but that 
their opposites do; and, accordingly, the restraint which existed 
on the indulgence of the natural taste for violent lauguage 
among men affected by strong personal interests having dis- 
appeared, politicians consider that they need no longer trouble 
themselves to keep cool under irritation, and, indeed, regard it 
as a proper part of the Parliamentary game to bandy terms of 
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abuse, and impute the basest motives in the plainest language. 
Observers rotice how this demoralisation has even begun to 
affect the leaders, and how the orator once known for the 
ponderous show of civility with which he made his most 
vehement attacks, has now adopted instead the tone of a Par- 
liamentary pugilist who hits below the belt without respecting 
any of the courtesies of combat. How can it possibly be 
argued that any value is set upon amenity when a Member of 
the House of Commons declares that unless certain prison-rules 
are altered as he wants them altered, he will, if he ever suffers 
under them, bring a pail of slops into the House of Commons 
and dash them in the face of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and when a public meeting allows a member of the Cabinet to 
be described as “ base, brutal, and bloody Balfour ” ? 


Yet, notwithstanding that hard-headed men who ought to 
know their own business, show, by violating every dictate not 
merely of courtesy but of decency, that they set no kind of 
value on amenity in politics, we are by no means inclined to 
think that they are well advised. Let a Government be as 
democratic as you please, and still amenity of language 
and conduct will pay. Amenity means strength, fairness, 
tolerance, and comes so obviously from the desire to get at 
the real issue, and not to trouble with the personal crust 
which surrounds every political question, that the mob under- 
stand and admire it. The lesson that when two men are 
disputing, the one that keeps his head, grows cool as his 
opponent gets hot, and refuses to be led into a new quarrel 
because he is called names and has motives imputed to him, is 
the one that will win, is soon learned and understood by the 
most uneducated. The man who does not get angry and does 
not call names is in every society recognised as the strong man, 
—and strong men always inspire a democracy with respect and 
admiration. Great, however, as is the value of amenity in 
inspiring the sense of strength and confidence, it is almost 
as great from the fact that it does not, like its opposite, 
make enemies. The man who has no amenity in conduct 
or language is aiways making personal enemies. Now, for 
one man who will fight hard where principles are involved, 
there are fifty who will fight to the death for personal 
considerations, The politician, therefore, who cannot keep a 
civil tongue in his head often finds this out. Examples might 
be quoted of sharp-tongued candidates who, to the apparent 
delight of the audience, have night after night silenced the 
askers of awkward questions by some piece of clever insolence, 
and who, in spite of good prospects, have found themselves at 
the bottom of the poll. The man who gets a telling, ill-natared 
score off an opponent, may silence that opponent and expose his 
ignorance ; but he creates for himself the most dangerous possible 
form of enemy,—an enemy with a personal grudge. When 
Murat, King of Naples, wished, for reasons of State ex- 
pediency, to abolish a number of monasteries, he issued an 
edict making the alleged misdeeds of monks his excuse, and 
80 involving himself in a general quarrel with the Church, 
his astute master, the great Napoleon, read him a very 
pertinent lecture on the value of amenity in such matters, 
and pointed out how, if he had pleaded that he made the 
confiscations in the interests of the Church itself, he might 
have attained his object just as easily, and yet have managed 
to give the minimum of offence. As an example of the positive 
value of this sort of amenity in politics—that is, of the quality 
of not giving offence by the use of hard words and the imputing 
of motives—may be instanced the position of Lord Hartington 
in English public life. Lord Hartington, except strength, has 
few qualities which would render him attractive to a democracy 
butamenity. Yetso valuable is this quality, that he hasa firmer 
hold on the people of England, taking friends and foes together, 
than any other statesman. In one sense, indeed, Lord Hartington 
is a more popular man than Mr. Gladstone himself, for he has 
no enemies; whereas Mr. Gladstone, though his supporters 
actually worship him, is an object of bitter hostility to an 
enormous part of the population. Mr. Chamberlain, since he has 
differed from Mr. Gladstone, has become the object of the fiercest 
denunciation among his old friends. Lord Hartington, though 
his opinions ought to cause much more antipathy among the 
Gladstonians, is always treated by them with perfect respect as 
a man to whom it would be impossible to attribute any motives 
but the highest. To win this place, Lord Hartington has had 
not the gifts of enthusiasm, nor of buoyant good-humour—like 
Lord Rosebery—nor of burning eloquence, nor of any skill in 
the manipulation of public opinion. He is simply a sincere, 











‘civil-spoken man, who is never frightened or irritated into 
trying to get the better of his opponents by covering them 
with virulent abuse. Certainly his career is a tribute, if ong 
was needed, to the value of amenity in political life. 

Yet another value of amenity may be found in its effect as 
an immediate weapon in political warfare. To answer a violent 
man with violent language is the very worst way in which to 
deal with him. To remain firm with a good grace is just ag 
important as to yield gracefully. There is no such effectiyg 
answer as silence, or else language which shall make as violent a 
contrast as possible with the intemperance of the attack to be met; 
When Lord Melbourne answered Lord Brougham’s furious but 
astonishingly able attack on his Ministry by declaring that ‘ he 
felt sure their lordships, after the speech they had just heard 
would realise how many and how grave must be the reasons 
which would prevent any Administration from availing them. 
selves of such talents,’ he was giving a far more effective answer 
to his assailant than if he had indulged in any invective, how. 
ever forcible, in which Brougham’s duplicity and untrustworthi. 
ness had been shown in all their nakedness. Instances in 
plenty might be produced to emphasise this contention, that 
courtesy of demeanour and language is a very effective weapon, 
The career of Burke, for instance, shows it conclusively. Burke's 
failure—and since Burke was so great a genius, his life was one 
of the greatest of failures—was in a great measure due to his 
absolute want of amenity. We fear, however, that no amount of 
preaching would make the extreme men listen to reason just 
now. Their object is to discredit Government; and since they 
imagine that the easiest way to do this is to call names, they 
will go on degrading politics till they find that they have at last 
violated the sense of justice which, though sometimes hidden, 
exists none the less among all classes of Englishmen. 





THE COMEDY OF THE LAW. 

HERE have just been published simultaneously on the two 
sides of the Border, new editions of A’Beckett’s “ Comic 
Blackstone” and Outram’s “ Legal Lyrics.” The readability and 
the literary value of both books justify the republication. The 
“Comic Blackstone” is not perhaps the ablest, but certainly itis 
the most elaborate effort that has yet been made to poke fun at 
the Common Law; it is, in fact, a comic Corpus Juris. Outram, 
again, is recognised as the first of Scotch legal lyrists, being 
superior even to Neaves, who was, indeed, more of a laughing 
philosopher than of a humorous lawyer. And yet these re- 
publications, occurring at the dull legal season, are perhaps 
useful in the first instance as giving food for rambling re- 
flection, if not for immediately profitable suggestion. Nobody 
denies that the law—its terminology and its procedure, its 
practitioners and its victims, its delays and its miseries— 
is both a fit subject for fun and has actually evoked an 
enormous deal of fun. But for the eccentricities of litigants and 
the oddities of Judges, whence would consolation come to the 
junior during the weary years that elapse between that romantic 
night, when first established in chambers, he looks out of 
window, and, like Coningsby, declares, “I have resolved; I 
will try for the Great Seal,” to the dull half-hour after dinner 
when he confesses to an influential brother on whom Fortune 
and solicitors have smiled, that the summit of his ambition is 
but a County-Court judgeship? But for the “awfully good 
thing that Lord Forthmouth said at Lord Taybridge’s yester- 
day,” would existence be tolerable to the Edinburgh advocate 
who, day after day, paces the Hall of the Parliament House, as 
eager for a chance guinea-fee, as a cabman is for a chance fare? 
Think of the jokes, saturated with law, that come in and go out 
with the decanters at Benchers’ tables and circuit dinners, and, 

like them, do duty a thousand times ! 
But how little of this legal comedy has been crystallised 
into literature! There are a few volumes devoted absolutely 
to it, of which A’Beckett’s ‘Comic Blackstone,” an anonymous 
but well-known author’s “ Leading Cases Done into English,” 
and Outram’s “Legal Lyrics,” are something better than 
examples. ‘There are some scores of good stories about 
litigants and counsel and judges embedded in volumes of 
the Joe Miller and Dean Ramsay order. Then, turning 
to recent fiction and recent dramatic literature, what can the 
memory recall readily but “Peebles v. Plainstanes,” and 
“ Bardell v. Pickwick,” and “Jarndyce v. Jarndyce,” Bartoline 
Saddletree and his lectures on the Civil Law, Mr. Tulkinghorn 
and his Family Secrets, Traddles and his clerk Sophy, Sydney 
Carton, drunkard, “devil,” and hero, a few characters in drawing- 
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oom plays, a few Trollopian sketches, a few Gilbertian ditties 
pout wards in Chancery, and “the rich attorney’s ugly elderly 
daughter,” written for the suburban piano and the suburban 
goul? This, of course, cannot, and does not, represent the 
national output in the department of legal comedy. Doubtless 
there is hardly a queer case—English or Scotch—that has 
not been sung by some newspaper poet ; and out of old 
files, some verses that are not wholly bad might surely be 
disinterred. In these days, too, when the present is all- 
important and all-absorbing, when, instead of living and 
revelling in the past, we can only afford time to be con- 
noisseurs in it—these days of Anthologies, Digests, Essences, 
Extracts, Beautiful Thoughts, and Half-Hours with the Best 
Authors—could not an enterprising book-maker (say a Metro- 
politan Police Magistrate with Gilbert A’Beckett’s knowledge 
and native humour) produce a work which in some shape, 
and under some title,would present in handy form the comic 
side of Law? If this work is to be written at all, it must be 
written quickly. Time passes, and with Conservative revolu- 
tionaries like Lord Halsbury flouting the most sacred traditions 
of Real Property, there is no saying how soon the remaining 
comicalities of our legal procedure and terminology will find 
their way, like Common Recoveries, into the limbo of oblivion. 
If these comicalities are to be preserved at all, they must be 
preserved in the spirits of literature. 


Besides suggesting the desirability of some work of the char- 
acter of a comic legal Anthology or Encyclopzdia, the simul- 
taneous publication of new editions of A’Beckett’s “Comic 
Blackstone ” and Outram’s “Lyrics” emphasises the main 
iterary—there is, of course, no fandamental intellectual—difer- 
ence between English and Scotch legal comedy. In English 
comedy, litigation is looked at largely from the standpoint of 
the outside public; in Scotch comedy, it is contemplated largely 
from the standpoint of the complainant or defendant (which- 
ever suffers the more) in Court. In England as in Scotland, the 
frog is stoned ; but in the one case and country it is the opera- 
tion of stoning that tickles, in the other it is the spectacle of 
the frog’s agonies. Does any feeling for Mr. Pickwick mar 
one’s enjoyment of Serjeant Buzfuz’s exaggerated appeals to 
the jury, or Justice Stareleigh’s solemn humbug, or Sam 
‘Weller’s capacity for biting the biter? Jarndyce and Jarndyce 
‘has a melancholy ending, and is from first to last a melancholy 
story. Yet, according to its historian, one thinks of it as it 
came to be thought of in the profession. “ Every Chancellor 
was ‘in it’ for somebody or other, when he was counsel 
at the Bar. Good things have been said about it by blue- 
nosed, bulbous-shoed old benchers in select port-wine com- 
mittee after dinner in hall. Articled clerks have been in 
the habit of fleshing their legal wit upon it. The last Lord 
Chancellor handled it neatly when, correcting Mr. Blowers, the 
‘eminent silk-gown, who said that such a thing might happen 
when the sky rained potatoes, he observed, ‘Or when we get 
through Jarndyce and Jarndyce, Mr. Blowers,’—a pleasantry 
that particularly tickled the maces, bags, and purses.” Until 
Sydney Carton exchanges the soil of England for the soil of 
France, and receives the martyr’s crown from the hand of the 
executioner, he is a subject for laughter, or, at the best, for con- 
tempt,—drunken, drifting ruin-wards, allowing himself per- 
petually to be degraded and made a tool of by a coarser nature 
than himself. It is hardly necessary to say that A’Beckett has, 
in his “ Comic Blackstone,” the pit as much in his eye as have 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan in their Trial by Jury. Take, for 
-example,—“ Gavelkind, where all the sons take alike, so that when 
a father gives his sons a thrashing all round, he, in fact, only illus- 
trates the good old principle of gavelkind.” Or,— We now come 
to villenage, from which copyhold tenures are derived, so that any 
copyholder is a villain in the eye of the law; and it is, perhaps, 
on this principle that the printer’s boy who carries to and fro or 
holds the ‘ copy’ is termed a ‘ devil,’ to show the alarming state 
of villenage he has fallen into.” Or,—‘ The King is the fountain 
of justice, from which are supplied all the leaden reservoirs in 
Royal Courts and the Pumps at the inferior tribunals. The 
Judges were formerly removable at the King’s pleasure, but they 
were made fixtures by George III., and some of them manifest, 
at the present day, a most remarkable adhesiveness.” This is 
simply very clever professional fooling,—in two senses. Perhaps 
even the chief charm of the “ Leading Cases Done into English,” 
which is by far the best attempt that has yet been made to 
render in verse the curiosities of case-law—as will be seen by a 
glance at other works of the same kind, such as the recently 





published “Legends of Leading Cases,” by “Touchstone,” 
which has a certain Ingoldsby smartness—lies not in the 
author’s power of wielding every kind of stanza and metre at 
will, or in his catching choruses, like,— 
“The birds on the bough sing loud and sing low, 
What trespass shall be ab initio ;” 
or,— 
, “ Sing sorrow for money had and received, 
And alack for the common counts, O !” 
rather is that charm to be found in the ease with which he 
lifts his cases above the smoke and stir of the Courts into the 
serene air of complete indifference to the woes of litigants. 
Take the consolation he gives to men in the position of the 
plaintiff in the famous bailment case of “ Coggs v. Bernard,” 
which arose out of the staving-in of a brandy-cask :— 
‘Ye, of staves compact, of cooper’s craft 

Most pitiful, whose glory of bended wood 

Is shattered, and the spirit of life therein 

Spilt with the cask’s undoing, I bid you hail; 

Lift up your heads with whatso lifting up 

Slain men may lift them; yea, be strong of heart, 

Deem not yourselves as dead, seeing this your bane 

Shall flower for life-giving to England’s law, 

A leading case, for ever; and each drop 

And several runlet of this liquor shed 

In Water Lane, shall rise in Westminster 

A fountain-head and well-spring of clear streams 

Perennial.” 
This reads like the philosophy of Mark Tapley, etherealised, not 
by Lord Holt, but by Lord Mansfield, and set to Tennysonian 
music. 

The essence of Scotch legal comedy, on the other hand—we 
do not say the whole of it, any more than we say that in 
English legal comedy the personally dark side of litigation is 
totally left out of consideration—is to be found in the ruin 
or misery in which the processes of the Courts involve those who 
resort to them, and that whether they be successful or not. It 
was so from the first, or at least as far back as Sir David 
Lyndsay and the beginning of the sixteenth century. The law’s 
delay and the rapacity of lawyers have never been more 
humorously represented than in Lyndsay’s account of the 
adventures of the poor man who, having lent his gossip his mare 
to fetch home coals, only to find her drowned in a quarry-hole, 
took his woes to the Consistorial, or ecclesiastical Court :— 

“They gave me first ane thing they call citandum; 

Within aucht days I gat bot libellandum ; 

Within ane month I gat ad opponendum ; 

In half ane year I gat inter-loquendum ; 

And syne I gat—how call ye it P—ad replicandum ; 

Bot I could never ane word yet understand him ; 

And then they gart me cast out mony placks, 

And gart me pay for four-and-twenty acts. 

Bot or they came half-gate to concludendum 

The fiend ane plack was left for to defend him. 

Thus they postponed me twa year with their train, 

Syne hodie ad octo, bade me come again ; 

And then, thir rooks, they rowpit wonder fast 

For sentence, silver, they cryit at the last, 

Of pronunciandum they made me wonder fain, 

Bot I gat never my gude grey mare again.” 
This last line gives the moral of the whole. When the Court 
has stripped the poor man of every penny, it sends him adrift 
—without his grey mare! And Lyndsay’s victim of the Con- 
sistorial Court is reproduced in all Scotch comedy of the 
Law. Scott, of course, with what Mr. R. L. Stevenson has 
just termed his “brave metropolitan utterance”—though we 
do not use the phrase in Mr. Stevenson’s sense—could rise 
above the miseries of litigants, and revel in the complexities of 
litigation, as when he makes Peter Peebles discover that 
Plainstanes may be hanged for having pulled his nose on 
the threshold of the Court. The assault, argues Peter, may 
be proved to be hamesucken, or striking a man in his dwelling- 
place, for “ the Parliament House is Peebles’s place of dwelling, 
being commune forum, and commune forum est commune domi- 
cilium!’ Yet, after all, what lesson does the miserable 
Peebles teach by his personal fate but the lamentable results 
of the passion of litigation when carried to excess,—men- 
dacity and mendicity, drunkenness and sheer dementia? And 
this old story has been sung even in these latter days by 
Outram, who, in his “‘ Legal Lyrics,” sometimes elucidates the 
mysteries of Scotch law, and quite as often renders their 
confusion worse confounded. What, for example, is the con- 
sequence of resorting to the conjunct process of Maultiple- 
poinding, of which it is only necessary to say in explanation 
that— 


“No matter in what your claim may emerge 
By Petition or Summons, Suspension or Charge, 
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Reduction, Declarator,—all may converge 
And conjoin in the Multiplepoinding ” ? 
Only that— 
‘‘The Creditor’s credit is utterly gone— 
And he, whom they call Common Debtor, alone 
Has uncommon good luck—he’s got off with his own!” 

The best of Outram’s lyrics, after “The Annuity,”—which 
is sung by every Scotch advocate with the smallest pretensions 
to a voice, but which scarcely comes within the scope of this 
article,—is devoted to an obsolete process for determining one’s 
rights to pasturage on a common, and bearing, according to 
Stair, the barbarous title of “Soumin an’ Roumin.” It is 
resorted to in an evil hour by an old woman who possesses three 
geese and a cow. The geese, the cow, every penny she possesses, 
are swallowed up in the process. She cannot eat or drink, and 
she falls ill :— 

“Tn vain did the writer lad promise success— 
Speak of Interim Decrees and final redress ; 
In vain did he tell her that Judgment was comin’— 
‘It’s a judgment already, this Soumin an’ Roumin.’ 


The Doctor was sent for—but what could he say ; 

He allowed the complaint to be out of his way ; 

The Priest spak’ o’ Job—said to suffer was haman— 

But she said, ‘Job kent naething o’ Soumin an’ Roumin. 
She dies, and,— 

“Of a’ the estate, there’s naething forthcomin’ 

But a guid-gangin’ Process o’ Soumin an’ Roumin. 
Does it not speak volumes for the dour, argumentative, and 
self-assertive, not to say contentious nature of Scotchmen, that 
although their humourists have for three centuries been teaching 
and illustrating the madness of going to law, their Courts flourish, 
and that the career of advocate is still the surest, if not the 
shortest, professional road to fame and fortune in the North P 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 

PROFESSOR DICEY ON UNIONIST DELUSIONS.—VII. 
[To rue EpiTor oF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Home-rule may be a benefit or may be a curse to Ireland ; 
but Home-rule will, it is argued, give quiet and comfort to 
England. Let a Parliament meet at Dublin, and Englishmen 
will be freed for ever from the perennial bother and danger of 
Irish grievances and Irish agitation; the Parliament at West- 
minster will devote itself to its own business, and will concern 
itself as little about murders in Kerry or riots at Belfast, as 
about burglaries at Melbourne or rows at Toronto; sacrifice of 
authority will, in short, bring freedom from responsibility, and 
a self-governed Ireland will give England as little trouble as 
self-governed Victoria. This is the vision of future ease which 
seduces electors from the Unionist ranks. But, like other hopes 
raised by the craving to shirk the performance of duty, this 

vision is a dream, and nothing more. 

Among the forms which Home-rule may assume, one alone 
offers even a plausible promise of satisfying England’s desire 
for peace. If Ireland obtains a Constitution like that of Victoria, 
or, if you prefer it, the Victorian Constitution improved by 
every amendment which the ingenuity of Sir Gavan Duffy can 
invent, and if Ireland, like Victoria, be completely exempted 
from the burden of Imperial taxation, then I admit an optimist 
may hope that Irishmen living at home may become as contented 
as Irishmen living in Australia, and that England may be able 
to leave Irish affairs, like other Colonial business, to the bene- 
volent supervision or the beneficent neglect of the Colonial 
Office. This hope, however, is doomed to all but certain dis- 
appointment. The reason why this is so may be stated in four 
words,—Ireland is not Victoria. 

Any one, however, who would understand the fall import of 
this statement must weigh with care four circumstances wherein 
Treland must always differ from one of England’s prosperous 
self-governed Colonies. 

Parliamentary independence, in the first place, is not demanded 
by Ireland in the sense in which it was demanded or welcomed 
by Victoria. We must not be deceived by words. Home- 
rule is desired not by the whole, but by a majority of the 
people of Ireland; by the minority it is deprecated and abhorred. 
Votes must be weighed as well as counted. The minority 
who regard Home-rule as another name for local tyranny, 
represent the property, the education, the energy, the orderli- 
ness, and the honesty of the country. This is a fact no one 
dare overlook. It is one thing to satisfy, as in 1782, the demands 








° ia 
of a nation, it is another to gratify the importunity of a faction, 
Treland, in the second place, is separated from Great Britain not 
by half the globe, but by a few miles. This is one of those matters 
which every one knows, and which not one man in a thousand 
duly considers. Place Ireland in the Pacific Ocean, and Great 
Britain might with ease govern, or rather not govern, Ireland 
in the same way in which she governs, or does not govern, 
Victoria. Place Victoria within twenty miles of the English 
coast, and not all the provisions of the Victorian Constitution 
would exempt her from the active control of England. Irelang 
again, suffers from centuries of calamity and misgovernment. 
she is harassed by poverty, by discontent, by social divisions, by 
natural suspicion of England, by unsatisfied and unsatisfiable 
desires for national independence. The grant of national inde. 
pendence, in the last place, is a concession which, in the judgment 
of most Englishmen, whether Home-rulers or Unionists, Great 
Britain can never make to Ireland. The Colonies are loyal to. 
the Empire, and one cause of their loyalty is that they know 
they can, if they wish it, claim independence. Ireland is more 
than half disloyal, and Ireland knows that independence ig, 
denied her. 

From these four circumstances flow results of the utmost 
gravity. 

England cannot, if she would, cease to intervene in Irish 
affairs, The social condition and the physical situation of 
the country forbid it. The Colonies are left ungarrisoned; a 
large army must, in any case, be kept up in Ireland. If rival} 
factions come to a trial of strength, England cannot suffer the 
neighbouring island to be made the scene of afreefight. Belfast, 
we will suppose, rises against the Government at Dublin; English 
forces must, in the last resort, quell the insurrection. It is vain 
{o fancy that the English Government will not have to consider 
whether the insurgents had or had not moral justification for: 
resistance. Disturbance is put down by the intervention of British 
arms. The British Government must determine what punish- 
ment is to fall upon the rebels. The Irish Ministry, members: 
probably of the League, suggest the pardon of all the criminals 
or martyrs whose violence or heroism has promoted Ireland’s 
Parliamentary independence. The suggestion, from an Irish 
point of view, may be politic. Does avy one suppose that if the 
Crown adopts it, the English Cabinet will not be held responsible 
for the act? English wisdom, calmness, or apathy may possibly 
tolerate lawlessness in a country still governed by the British 
Crown, though even English philosophy may be severely tried 
should some reorganised Invincibles assassinate a Lord-Lieu- 
tenant ; but foreign Powers will certainly not be so good-natured 
as to hold that the Cabinet of St. James’s is not fully responsible 
for everything done within the limits of what is now the United 
Kingdom. Let a war break out between Germany and France. 
If Irish ports or ships built in Ireland should be made useful to 
the French Republic, if the Irish Parliament should express 
sympathy with the French cause, Prince Bismarck will assuredly 
not keep silence, and his despatches will be addressed, not to 
Dublin, but to London. 


Disappointment always follows reform. To this principle the 
politics of Ireland form assuredly no exception. But dis- 
appointed hopes mean with Irishmen dissatisfaction with 
England. Nor will discontent, following immediately on the 
grant of Home-rule, lack reasonable ground. For Home-rale 
promises Ireland in appearance far more of independence than 
it can in reality bestow. English interference must generate 
discontent, and popular disquiet must in its turn make the inter- 
vention of England necessary. Englishmen and Irishmen will 
alike feel disappointment. The dreary story of the years which 
followed 1782 will in another form, it is likely enough, repeat 
itself. Englishmen will complain that no generosity satisfies 
Irish demands. Irishmen will feel that the gifts of England 
are worthless. As in 1782, both parties will be in the right, 
Irish independence of England will prove unsatisfactory because 
it must be unreal; the unreality will arise neither from the per- 
versity of the weaker, nor from the treachery of the more 
powerful country, but from the fact which all of us are slow to 
acknowledge,—that the true independence of Ireland, as long, at 
any rate, as she is part of the British Empire, is an impossibility. 
Whoever attempts to establish it, fights against stronger forces 
than those which baffled Grattan. He fights against the 
centralising tendencies of the age; he is thwarted by the pro- 
gress of science; he is resisted by the railway, by the steam- 
ship, by the telegraph. The nature of things draws Ireland 
nearer to England. Politicians who would resist the nature of 
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Sings oppowe the providence of God. That the experience of 
1782 may repeat itself, is a likelihood ; that the tragedy of 1798 
may also be re-enacted, is a fearful possibility; Irish resistance 
to Great Britain will not be the less dangerous because it may 
pe guided by the Irish Parliament and protected by the Irish 
_ as Colonial independence holds out to England 
a seductive hope of rest and quiet, Home-rule as Federalism 
does not even promise repose from agitation, and the movement 
jnfavour of Home-rule is turning rapidly into a movement in 
favour of Federalism. 

On Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for the government of Ireland as 
amended, or spoilt, by the concessions to Sir G. Trevelyan, I will 
make but two observations. To retain the Irish Members at 
Westminster is to surrender once and for all the hope that 
Parliament may throw the burden of Irish business off its 
shoulders; to keep the Irish Members at Westminster is to 
yitiate the whole system of English party government. Is it 
gredible that, when Ireland has, in fact, ceased to be ruled as 

of the United Kingdom, English Liberals will consent to 
England being governed on Conservative principles because 
Irish Catholics have coalesced with English Tories, or that 
English Conservatives, when supported by the electorate of Great 
Britain, will acquiesce in democratic reforms made possible only 
by English Liberalism allying itself with Irish discontent ? 

There is little need, however, to criticise the semi-Federalism 
of Gladstonian Home-rule; it is but the half-way house 
towards the conversion of the United Kingdom into a Con- 
federacy, or the federalisation of the British Empire. The 
truth of convictions expressed by me in a former letter have 
received, since I wrote, strong confirmation. “If the British 
Empire is to be held together, there must be a Federal Union 
in which taxation and representation will go together.” These 
are the words of Sir Gavan Duffy; they form part of an 
argument which aims at conciliating English opinion towards 
Home-role. As a prediction, their truth is open to the 
gravest question; as a statement of the goal towards which 
Irish policy must tend, they are of the highest importance. They 
proclaim that the concession of Home-rule is but the first step 
along a path leading towards a gigantic revolution. Whether 
the federalisation of the United Kingdom or of the Empire 
would be an evil or a blessing, is not now the point for con- 
sideration. The matter on which it is necessary to insist is that 
the mere attempt to change from top to bottom the institutions 
of an ancient and powerful State, involves years of contest, of 
agitation, of turmoil. English artisans and labourers are told 
that if Ireland is allowed to govern herself, the English 
Parliament may devote its undivided attention to removing 
social inequalities and to relieving the sufferings of the 
poor. But if Parliament is to be engaged in laying the 
foundations of a Federal State, Parliament will have neither 
time, inclination, nor power to work out schemes of social 
and economical reform. The people of Great Britain care 
at the present moment little for political changes, and are 
greatly interested in attempts to ameliorate the social con- 
dition of the masses. But the advocate of Home-rule asks 
the English people to enter on wide and untried plans of 
political innovation. He suggests, in effect, that Englishmen 
should forego the social reforms on which they set great store, in 
order to try constitutional experiments for which they care 
nothing. The offer, to a calm observer, does not seem a tempting 
proposal, Be this as it may, Home-rule as Federalism means not 
the close of a contest, but the beginning of a political revolution. 
Home-rule, then, whatever be the form it assumes, will bring to 
England not peace and rest, but disquiet and discord.—I am, 
Sir, &c,, A. V. Dicey. 





AN UNFORESEEN RESULT OF LIBERAL UNIONISM. 
{To tas Epiror or THE “ SpecTaToR.’”’] 
Sm,—The late Session has taught the world much at the 
expense of Great Britain and Ireland, and nothing more 
emphatically than that even a portion of the Anglo-Saxon race 
will go astray and widely err, if left untended and unshepherded. 
Unionists of all shades rejoiced when Lord Hartington, Mr. 
Bright, and Mr. Chamberlain, with a following intellectually 
and politically powerful, withdrew from the Liberal Party on 
the old leader turning his back on the old traditions; but not 
& man foresaw—what the Session has proved—that this 
Secession would mean the withdrawal of all party control, 


direction, and influence. The Liberal Unionists eliminated, the 





party was left headless, or with a head wagged by the tail; so, 
at least, it seemed. 

Mr. Gladstone technically led during last Session, but only in 
the sense of speaking first and of moving hostile resolutions ; 
he never controlled, moderated, restrained, or directed. Sir W. 
Harcourt, as an able critic remarked, “ inflamed everything and 
settled nothing ;” while Mr. John Morley tried very hard to 
prove how little comes of putting a statesman’s head on a 
literary man’s shoulders. Mr. Gladstone’s hand either has lost 
its cunning, or he must have deluded himself with the idea that 
the disgraceful scenes in the House—which he failed to condemn, 
—and the vagaries of English Radicals—which he has not 
attempted to restrain—may in some mysterious manner advance 
the cause of Home-rule. Up to the fall of his Government 
last year, he led in all senses of the word; as a Leader of 
Opposition, he has led in no sense saving in that of speaking 
first. 

Even the print which was once the organ of the Liberal Party 
has caught a spirit totally foreign to old Liberalism, as your 
Mitchelstown article of September 17th plainly shows, and sinks 
to a lower depth than respectable journalism has ever before 
reached, in speaking of the Government as being “ two corpses 
to the good.” 

Can it be possible that any politicians in the Kingdom believe 
that disgraceful scenes and language in the House, together 
with Labouchereism, Conybeareism, and Brunnerism out-of- 
doors, are the one thing needful to advance Home-rule? Or 
are we to believe that Liberal Unionism, by withdrawing Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Chamberlain, has left non- 
Unionist Liberals leaderless, and absolutely without any one to 
moderate, advise, control, direct, and influence P—I am, Sir, &., 

R. St. J. Corset. 

Royal Thames Yacht Club, 7 Albemarle Street, W., Sept. 21st. 





LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—With all due deference to Professor Dicey, I cannot admit 
that his case against the further extension of Local Self-govern- 
ment in Ireland is as conclusive as his case against Home-rule, 
In refusing Home-rule—that is to say, a separate Parliament 
—Liberal Unionists conceive that they are refusing a thing to 
which Ireland has no right, which would be injurious to her 
best interests, and the concession of which would necessarily 
split up the United Kingdom and weaken the British Empire, 
We decline to take what would be distinctly a backward step, 
In withholding from the Irish the right to manage locally their 
local affairs, we should be declining to go forward, and be 
violating every Liberal principle, and, for that matter, the 
principles of the present Unionist Government. To substitute 
elected County Boards for all administrative purposes (except 
law and order) for such existing authorities as are at present 
unrepresentative throughout the United Kingdom, would mean 
a considerable extension of Local Self-government to Ireland, 
fraught with no danger to the integrity of the United Kingdom. 

To exempt the administration of justice and the control of 
the police from locally elected Boards, would only be treating 
Ireland like the rest of the United Kingdom, and like Repub- 
lican France, where the gendarmerie is a force acting under 
the orders of the Government. 

The extension of Local Self-government in Ireland would 
mean liberty to each county or province to rate itself for all 
local purposes, but not power to Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught to impose taxes on Ulster, which would result from 
Home-rule.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Hatt. 

Siz Mile Bottom, near Newmarket, September 20th. 


SWIMMING BATS. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpecTaToR,”’] 

Sir,—A contemporary, the Saturday Review, lately made great 
fan of a statement in one of the daily papers that a bat had been 
observed swimming. Now, I do not suppose that bats arein the 
habit of taking their morning bath like good Christians; never- 
theless, they are capable, to some slight extent, of paddling 
themselves about on the surface of still water. 

I was once watching a little stream near Guisborough, in 
Cleveland, where it widened out above a neglected weir. It was 
about mid-day in summer. A small bat flew out of some cranny in 
the rocks, I daresay, and fluttered over the pool. Perhaps it was 
dazzled by the light or the shimmering of the water. Anyhow, 
it fell into the middle of the pool, and I thought it would be 
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drowned. However, it managed to oar itself with its wings to’ 
the opposite bank, and there crept away among the bushes,—a 
draggled, deplorable-looking object. 

This sammer, I was watching a pond one still, misty evening. 
It was about sunset, and numbers of bats came out and hawked 
flies over the water. They often dipped, and once or twice a bat 
overbalanced itself, and lay with its wings expanded on the 
water. Incredible as it may seem, after several struggles, these 
immersed bats succeeded in rising on the wing from the surface 
of the water, which was there three or four feet deep. 

Recently I observed something similar. A wasp was floating 
in a drinking-trough, on the surface of the water, with its feet 
spread out. Suddenly, without any apparent effort, it rose from 
the water, which was quite out of its depth, and began to fly 
about. It then again deliberately settled on the surface of the 
water, this time where the water was shallower, so that, after 
floating about a little, it waded ashore. Perhaps these facts may 
interest some of your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Trinity College, Cambridge. W. W. Stricktanp. 





ALLOTMENTS. 

[To Tue EpiTor or Tum “‘ Srectator,’”’} 
Smr,—Fourteen years ago, I was the Rector of a country parish 
containing 320 souls, On going into residence, I found that six 
acres of the glebe adjoining the rectory garden had been assigned 
by my predecessor in allotments for the labourers. The soil was 
such that with ordinary good management, any crop was certain 
to thrive. These allotments were conveniently close to the 
village ; but as the sub-soil was gravel, I sunk a well in the middle 
of them, so that the poor people might have a supply of water 
always at hand. On one occasion I took stock with one of my 
poor tenants when all was gathered in, and from the bit of land 
for which he paid me 12s, rent, he realised a clear profit of £4, 
I should add that he was over sixty years of age, and was obliged 
by rheumatism to pay for the “ heavy” work on his bit of land. 
This shows what may be done with an allotment; what is done 
is, very often, quite another matter. There wasa fair proportion 
of my poor tenants who, through bad management, did not clear 
10s. Let me add another fact. I once asked the best labourer 
in the parish how much land he could turn to advantage without 
giving up his work as a farm labourer. He replied, without 
hesitating,— Not more than half-an-acre.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. M. H.C. 
P.S.—The man whose success I have quoted held a double 
allotment; some of the labourers did not care to have them. 





A SUGGESTION FOR THE KYRLE SOCIETY. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—In the Times of September 5th appeared a letter from 
Mr. Watts, R.A., which recalls somewhat the idea he expressed 
in a paper written for the Social Science Congress more than 
six years ago, and which I cannot help feeling might be con- 
sidered, and, if possible, developed into action, by the Kyrle 
Society. Mr. Watts says in his letter to the Times :— 


“ Srr,—Among other ways of commemorating this fiftieth year of 
her Majesty’s reign, it would surely be of national interest to collect 
a complete record of the stories of heroism in every-day life. The 
character of a nation as a people of great deeds is one, it appears to 
me, that should never be lust sight of. It must surely be a matter 
of regret when names worthy to be remembered and stories stimu- 
lating and instructive are allowed to be forgotten. The roll would be 
& long one, but I would cite as an example the name of Alice Ayres, 
the maid-of-all-work at an oilmonger’s in Gravel Lane, in April, 
1885, who lost her life in saving those of her master’s children. 
The facts, in case your readers have forgotten them, were 
shortly these :—Roused by the cries of ‘ Fire’ and the heat of the 
fiercely advancing flames, the girl is seen at the window of an 
upper story, and the crowd, holding up some clothes to break her 
fall, entreat her to jump down at once for her life. Instead she goes 
back, and reappears dragging a feather-bed after her, which, with 
great difficulty, she pushes through the window. The bed caught 
and stretched, the girl is again at the window, a child of three in her 
arms, which with great care and skill she throws safely upon the 
mattress. Twice again with still older children she repeats the 
heroic feat. When her turn comes to jump, suffocated or too ex- 
hausted by her efforts, she cannot save herself. She jumps, but too 
feebly, falls upon the pavement, and is carried insensible to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, where she dies. It is not too much to say that 
the history of her Majesty’s reign would gain a lustre were the nation 
to erect a monument, say, here in London, to record the names of 
these likely-to-be-forgotten heroes. I cannot but believe a general 
response would be made to such a suggestion, and intelligent con- 
sideration and artistic power might combine to make London richer 
by a work that is beautiful, and our nation richer by a record that is 
infinitely honourable. The material prosperity of a nation is not an 
abiding possession; the deeds of its people are.— Yours faithfully, 


a _) 
Not having a copy of the Social Science paper by me at the 
moment, I quote from the paper written on the Kyrle Society 
for the September number of Good Words, 1881 :— 

“In the paper written by Mr. Watts (also a m 
Society), a gaa at the Social Bolen se ace pas 
which might lead to a vivid interest in the pictorial representation of 
ideas and scenes. He suggested that any native talent in a parish, 
should be encouraged to decorate the walls of their own public rooms, 
by first copying and enlarging prints from our best illustrated news. 
papers, the subjects chosen being those which would appeal most to, 
that latent enthusiasm for heroic deeds which few Englishmen are 
entirely without,—such subjects as the launching of a lifeboat, the. 
saving of a crew, the brave scenes which occur at nearly every fire, 
If the heroes of such scenes were neighbours, it might aronse the 
keenest interest, not only for the painting, but for the heroic deed ang 
the hero who did it, in the minds of the poor who visited the room,” 
Surely there has never arisen a better opportunity for carrying 
out such an idea as that afforded by the opening of the People’s 
Palace, and never has the Kyrle Society had a better opportunity 
of decorating with art large spaces of wall which would be con. 
stantly seen by a public consisting of the poorest classes,—thogg 
who have the least chance of seeing anything beautiful in their 
homes. But the idea expressed by Mr. Watts, both in the letter. 
to the Times and in the paper read at the Social Science. 
Congress, is one which carries us much farther into the hearts 
of the poor than could any scheme for merely beautifying, 
however artistically, any of their dwellings or public rooms, 
It expresses not so much the desire to give something to the 
poor, and share with them the delights of art and culture, ag 
the acknowledging, by commemorating the heroism of their 
deeds, that we have got something from the poor which we. 
can appreciate, and which we delight to honour. All of us, 
rich and poor, know that our truest friends are those who 
take us at our best. The best friends the poor have are those 
who take them at their best in the wisest way. No one has ever 
worked successfully among the poor, or really come into true 
touch with them, who has not had a hearty respect and admira- 
tion for the beauty of those qualities which poverty more 
especially develops, who has not fully realised that what is. 
really highest in human nature is found alike in the natures of 
the poor and the rich. To reach this common ground, and to. 
realise when it is reached that condescension on the one hand 
and servility on the other must of necessity cease, is the sound 
state of things which alone can admit of mutual respect and’ 
true sympathy between the well-to-do classes and the poor, 
Were Mr. Watts’s idea carried out, the results, I believe, would 
lead us all a very decided step onwards towards this common 
ground. 

We know, as individuals, that the overcoming of envious and 
jealous feelings, the abstaining from assertion of personal’ 
rights—the development, in fact, of large, generous feelings— 
must always tend to better and beautify the relations of one: 
individual with another. It is the same in this class question 
between rich and poor. When the classes who have leisure and 
wealth seek out what is noble in the lives of the poor; when 
they show not only a fair, but a generous appreciation; still 
better, when they show an enthusiasm for virtues displayed by 
those who are accustomed to be considered in a lower class of 
society, such appreciation and sympathy awakens a heartier 
and a healthier gratitude than could be inspired by any amount 
of gifts. I think that such a feeling would be created in the 
hearts of many of the poor, were Mr. Watts’s idea carried out 
of illustrating the heroism displayed by people of their own 
way of living. A heroic action should be a“ thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever” to all, be the hero of it rich or 
poor; but it is only the well-to-do classes who have the 
leisure or the means to commemorate the records of heroism. 
Who is there in the over-worked East-End population who can 
in any form keep alive the record of the heroism of an Alice 
AyresP A paragraph goes the round of the papers for the days 
and may or may not excite comment. The travellers on the 
Underground, going and returning from their work, may say to 
one another that “a woman seems to have behaved very well in 
that fire, and that it cost her her life, poor thing,” and the 
story is forgotten. The romantic, picturesque element which 
clung about the daring of a Grace Darling is wanting in the: 
surroundings of the grimy East-End heroes and heroines. Butis it 
not precisely because there is no dressing-up in a picturesque garb» 
nor any special impressiveness or beauty in the scene to inspire a 
special excitement, that the act becomes peculiarly pathetic and 
ennobling as an example? Fulfilling duty at the risk of life in that 
simple, unquestioning way, as an inevitable consequence of having 





“ Little Holland House, Kensington, W. G. F. Watts.” 


it to do, is perhaps the greatest quality in all acts of heroism, 
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whether it is shown by the enduring patience of Gordon at 
Khartoum, or by the action of Alice Ayres in Gravel Lane. It 
js, of course, what ennobles the every-day life of all the best men 
and women in the world; but when it culminates in an action 
which lends itself to dramatic expression, then surely it is 
the time for Art to claim a share in commemorating its worth, 
and to try and use such a record as a lever to raise the standard 

and excite admiration in many a nature which 
might otherwise remain unconscious and indifferent. These 
feelings have not to be created; they lie, more or less dormant, 
in the natures of the poor even more, perhaps, than in those of 
the rich. You have but to watch a common London crowd in 
any moment of suspense, when, as is so often the case in a fire, 
a life is being risked for the sake of saving another—the breath- 
less excitement and interest till the deed is achieved, and then 
the exulting shout of enthusiasm which follows—and you realise 
what good soil there is to work in. If any art could be created 
which would recall such emotions, the Kyrle Society would, I 
believe, have found a work to do worthy of all possible labour 
andskill, The “if,” doubtless, is a very big one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Emiiiz IsaBeL BARRINGTON. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
MR. SAYCE’S HIBBERT LECTURES.* 


Tue Hibbert Lectures for 1887 have many features of great 
interest. In some respects they form a contrast to former 
lectures on this foundation. Many of these simply give us, in 
a handy and popular form, results which the authors had 
already given to the world in more elaborate works. Mr. Sayce’s 
work appears for the first time, and may be said to represent 
the highest level of scientific research on this great and 
important topic. It is the most elaborate and the most 
thorough of all the Hibbert Lectures. We do not mean, how- 
ever, to institute any comparison between the present and 
former Hibbert Lectures. Our desire is to point out at the 
outset that the present course indicates a new departure, and 
gives rise to the hope that the Hibbert Lectures may become 
an important form of the endowment of research, and may not 
be used only to summarise the results of work already done, but 
an encouragement to younger men for the doing of work. 

Mr. Sayce does not leave his readers in ignorance of the 
difficulties of the task he has undertaken :— 


“T may as well confess at the outset,”’ he says, “that had I known 
all the difficulties I was about to meet with, I should never have had 
the courage to face them. It was not until I was committed beyond 
the power of withdrawal that I began fully to realise how great they 
were. Unlike those who have addressed you before in this place, I 
have had to work upon materials at once deficient and fragmentary. 
Mine has not been the pleasant task of marshalling well-ascertained 
facts in order, or of selecting and arranging masses of material, the 
very abundance of which has alone caused embarrassment. On the 
contrary, I have had to make most of my bricks without straw. Here 
and there, indeed, parts of the subject have been lighted up in a way 
that left little to be desired, but elsewhere I have had to struggle on 
in thick darkness, or at most in dim twilight. I have felt asina 
forest where the moon shone at times through open spaces in the 
thick foliage, but served only to make the surrounding gloom still 
more apparent, and where I had to search in vain for a clue that 
would lead me from one interval of light to another.’’ (p. 2.) 


As full of interest as this description of the difficulties which 
beset his path, is the modest claim he sets up on behalf of 
his finished work :— 


“T have undertaken to treat of Babylonian religion only, not of 
Semitic religion in general. For such a task there are others far 
more competent than myself; great Arabic or Syriac or Hebrew 
scholars, who have devoted their lives to the study of one or more of 
these better-known Semitic tongues. My own studies have of late 
years lain more and more in the ever-widening circle of Assyrian 
research ; here there is enough, and more than enough, to fill the whole 
time and absorb the whole energies of the worker; and he must be 
content to confine himself to his own subject, and by honest labour 
therein to accumulate the facts which others more fortunate than 
he may hereafter combine and utilise. This is the day of specialists ; 
the increased application of the scientific method and the rapid pro- 
gress of discovery have made it difficult to do more than note and 
put together the facts which are constantly crowding one upon the 
other in a special branch of research. The time may come again— 
nay, will come again—when once more the ever-flowing stream of 
discovery will be checked, and famous scholars and thinkers will rise 
to reap the harvest we have sown. Meanwhile I claim only to be one 
of the humble labourers of our own busy age, who have done my best 
to set before you the facts and theories we may glean from the 
broken sherds of Nineveh, so far as they bear upon the religion of 
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the ancient Babylonians. It is for others, whose studies have taken a 
wider range, to make use of the materials I have endeavoured to 
collect, and to discover in them, if they can, guides and beacons 
towards a purer form of faith than that which oan be found in the 
official creeds of the modern world.” (pp. 411-12.) 

The first impression made on the reader of these Lectures is 
the greatness of the field that lies open to scientific research, 
and the magnitude of the work yet to be done. As we read, the 
history of the past broadens and lengthens to our view. The 
world has had a longer and a greater history than our fathers 
dreamed of. Until very recently, it was the accepted opinion 
that the history of Babylon began “ at the earliest in the third 
millennium before our era.” The theory seemed so neat and 
compact, that it was almost a pity to see it disturbed. But 
loyalty to facts is the supreme scientific law, and the facts prove 
that the chronology accepted from classical tradition must be 
greatly enlarged. Not only so; but they also reveal to us an 
ancient people to whom all subsequent culture has been most 
deeply indebted. It may be accepted as a true and real gain to 
knowledge, proven both from the statement of Nabonidos, and 
also from annalistic tablets, that Sargon I. lived about 3750 B.C. 
The vistas of a vast antiquity thus laid open to our view, have 
been made in a measure clear and definite by the labours of 
Mr. Sayce. He has succeeded in making intelligible the con- 
ditions of life and modes of thought of the people who lived 
then. 

Through the culture and religion of Babylon, he leads us back 
to a culture and religion the existence of which was unsuspected 
afew years ago. There is reason to believe that the Accadian- 
Sumerian culture is the oldest of which we have at present any 
knowledge. It is also of unequalled significance in the history 
of the world. Already traces have been found of the influence 
of Accadian culture not only on the Semites of Babylon, but 
through them on the Israelites and Phoenicians, and once again 
through the latter on the civilisation of Greece. We look to the 
labours of specialists like Mr. Sayce for additional light, and we 
expect that we shall soon obtain more knowledge of the Accadian 
people, with whom civilisation may be said to have begun. 


A competent criticism of the work of Mr. Sayce can only 
come from the pen of one who has special knowledge. For 
ourselves, we have come to his book to learn, and we have learned 
much. Our knowledge of the subject was derived largely from 
Mr. Sayce himself, from the lectures of Mr. Boscawen, and from 
such recent works as the Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte, by De 
La Saussaye, and from some other sources; and for fullness of in- 
formation and richness of detail, the Hibbert Lecture has no com- 
petitor. Let us take the chapters on “ Bel-Merodach of Baby- 
lon,” or on “ The Gods of Babylonia,” and we shall find all that 
is at present known set forth with great lucidity. The parts 
which will excite most general interest are those where he draws 
a comparison between the religions of Babylonia and Israel. 
For instance :— 

“Assur differs from the Babylonian gods, not only in the less 

narrowly local character that belongs to him, but also in his solitary 
nature. He is ‘King of all Gods’ in a sense in which none of the 
deities of Babylon were. He is like the King of Assyria himself, 
brooking no rival, allowing neither wife nor son to share in the 
honours which he claims for himself alone. He is essentially a 
jealous God, and as such sends forth his Assyrian adorers to destroy 
his unbelieving foes. Wifeless, childless, he is mightier than the 
Babylonian Baalim ; less kindly, perhaps, less near to his worshippers 
than they were, but more awe-inspiring and more powerful. We can, 
in fact, trace in him all the lineaments upon which, under other con- 
ditions, there might have been built up as pure a faith as that of the 
God of Israel.’’ (pp. 127-9.) 
Passages of the same cast as the preceding occur here and there 
in the volume, and suggest a most interesting and important 
question ; and the question is,—How and why was the faith in 
the God of Israel so pure? If Babylon came so near to a true 
idea of God, why did it stop short ? The answer cannot be found 
in the character of the Semites of Babylon on the one hand, or 
in the character of Israel on the other. For they were very like 
each other. We do not seek to discuss the question here, but it 
is one which constantly occurs in the study of comparative 
religion, and demands an answer. 

Among the many instructive things which might be noticed, 
we shall select one or two, and the first point is the statement 
made by Mr. Sayce that the pre-Semitic deities were creators, 
and the Semitic deities fathers. ‘ This conception of a creating 
deity is one of the distinguishing features of early Babylonian 
religion, Mankind are not descended from a particular divinity, 
as they are in other theologies; they are created by him. The 
hymn to Ea tells us that the god of Eridu was the creator of 
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the black-headed race,—that is to say, the old non-Semitic 
population whose primary centre and starting-point was in 
Eridu itself. It was as creators that the Accadian Gods were 
distinguished from the hosts of spirits of whom I shall have to 
speak in another lecture.” ‘This statement is one of far- 
reaching consequence for religion and theology. The facts on 
which it is based unquestionably prove its truth. We may 
inquire what light it casts on the religion of Israel. For here 
are two religions in existence long before the time of Abraham, 
of which the distinguishing features are the Creator-God and 
the Father-God, and in the midst of them, and under their 
influence, Abraham grew up. But the religion of Israel is one 
which combines both conceptions. “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,” and it is equally explicit in 
the proclamation of the fatherhood of God. No doubt we shall 
soon be able to trace the connection more closely. 

A second thing we shall point out, because it is important in 
itself, and specially important in its bearing on the theory of 
religion set forth by Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. Sayce says :— 

‘“T can find no traces of ancestor-worship in the early literature of 
‘Chaldzwa which has survived to us. Whatever views the Chaldwan 
may have entertained about the ghost world, they were vague and 
shadowy ; it was a subterranean region, inhabited for the most part 
by spirits who were not the spirits of the dead, but of the objects of 
Nature. They were typified by the spirits of earth, and were all the 
subjects of Mul-lil.’’ (p. 358.) 

We need not point out how fatal this fact is to the elaborate 
theory of Mr. Spencer. 

The only critical observation we have to make is the following. 
We have noticed a few instances where Mr. Sayce passes beyond 
the facts, and ekes them out by considerations drawn from the 
science of religion. This is the case more particularly in his 
remarks on Animism, Totemism, and Shamanism. Our know- 
ledge on these topics, and the relations of the one to the other, 
and their order of development, is as yet too insecure to be made 
the basis of further inference. Though much has been written 
on this subject, it must be regarded as still sub judice, and we 
cannot help regarding the procedure of Mr. Sayce in this 
relation as a weakness, even if it is the only weakness in his 
valuable work. 





MR. MAYOR’S “JUVENAL.’* 
Ir would be hazardous to predict when Mr. Mayor’s commentary 
on Juvenal will be finished, and tiresome to indicate precisely 
the stage which it has reached in the volume before us. The 
success which has attended this commentary may be accepted 
as a proof that the author knew for what class of readers he 
was writing ; and his endless accumulation of references that no 
reader will dream of verifying is no concern of ours at present. 
He has read, he tells us, no English commentary on the 
original, and we feel very keenly that he has put it out of the 
power of any future English editor of Juvenal to read the 
present commentary. It is a marvellous production, however 
viewed, and in spite of redundancies that it would be waste of 
time to criticise, will instruct and amuse ripe scholars. Of 
its practical value to students in the shape that it will finally 
obtain, we refrain from speaking. Mr. Mayor has clearly 
very different opinions about the shortness of human life from 
those which the vast majority of his fellow-men entertain; and 
the cheap and useless sneer which a work like his too readily 
suggests is better suppressed. We are content, therefore, here 
and now to dwell with hearty praise upon the uniform soundness 
of Mr. Mayor’s scholarship, and to speak of his book as one that 
a well-read scholar will gladly possess and usefully consult at his 
leisure. To look upon it as an ideally good edition of Juvenal 
is impossible: but we are grateful to Mr. Mayor for what he 
has done to elucidate Juvenal, and decline to dwell upon the 
persistent way in which he has allowed his industry to master 
his better judgment. A single example of what we mean by 
writing thus is all that we can spare, and we take it at random 
from the third satire. In the much-debated line,— 
‘Si trulla inverso crepitum dedit aurea fundo,” 

Mr. Mayor has brought himself to believe that crepitum 
must signify the gurgling noise which is made by the last drops 
of liquor in a tankard that has been vigorously swilled by a 
robust drinker. He quotes with approval Stapylton’s trans- 
lation :— 


Or if, the bottom o’ th’ gilt bowl turn’d up, 
He fetch’d the froth off with a gallant sup.” 





* Thirteen Satires of Juvenal, With a Commentary. By John E. B. Mayor, 


But this line is evidently intended as a climax, and without 
lingering over a difficulty that is hardly worth serious notice we 
venture to suggest to Mr. Mayor that the poet here has pty 
lessly spoken of the bowl as doing something which was really 
done by the drinker. The point is not worth arguing about: 
but we mention it because, if our interpretation be correct, 
this coarse and silly line need not occupy any longer the atten. 
tion of any student for a second. And something will thus be 
gained, for examiners have often set this line, and will continue 
to set it, if Mr. Mayor’s interpretation be accepted. 

It is not, however, this scholar’s commentary on Juvenal that 
we purport to comment on in this notice, but the extraordinary, 
“ Advertisement” of more than fifty pages which he has now for 
the first time prefixed toit. And here, again, we shall studiously 
avoid indulging in the jests which such an “ Advertisement ” 
challenges, and confine ourselves as closely as we can 
to its bearings upon the question of Juvenal’s literary and 
personal character. This question is of perennial interest, 
but the question whether the present Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge is wise or unwise in venting his crotchets about 
smoking, vegetarianism, and vivisection in this form is of no 
consequence whatever. And speaking purely from a literary 
point of view, we should object very strongly to him for quoting 
so much of M. Boissier’s nonsense for the pleasure of tearing it to 
pieces; and his plea that one of this silly French critic’s books hag 
been translated into German strikes us as strangely irrelevant; 
But it is when he is dealing with another and far better French 
critic than M. Boissier that we find the aptest place for laying a 
finger upon what we would call the salient deficiency of Mr, 
Mayor as a commentator on Juvenal. He and M. Martha 
together make a set at Juvenal’s well-known description of an 
enthusiastic coachman, who “tooled his own drag” along the 
Appian Way by night during his Consulship, and by day when 
his term of office was over. It is Juvenal’s treatment of the 
night performance that vexes the souls of Mr. Mayor and M. 
Martha :— 

“Tpse rotam astringit multo sufflamine consul 


Nocte quidam sed luna videt, sed sidera testes 
Intendunt oculos,”— 


says the Satirist; and these lines, harmless enough if rightly 
taken, are scouted by the Professor as ‘‘ bordering more nearly 
on fustian ” than any other specimen of what he too patronisingly 
designates as Juvenal’s “ often unchastened declamation.” M. 
Martha is still more moved, and his answer, says Mr. Mayor, 
cannot be controverted. Let us see. ‘Ne disait-on pas,” runs 
this censure, “qu’il s’agit du crime d’Athée, et que le soleil est 
tenté de reculer d’horreur ? N’est-ce point faire un trop grand 
tapage poétique pour d’évoquer les ancétres indignés dans leurs 
tombes, d’appeler en témoignage la lune et les étoiles, et 
d’exaspérer le ciel contre la frivolité tout au plus indiscret d’un 
petit maitre?” But criticism like this, we contend, goes entirely 
by the board when we remember that the head and front of 
this fat aristocrat’s offending was that he carried on into 
mature life the silly extravagances of a wild undergraduate in 
the days when George was King. Juvenal’s sidera testes are 
mere pantomimic ornaments, and are not to be pressed as 
M. Martha presses them. Still stranger and more mis- 
leading is the approval which Mr. Mayor expresses for an 
opinion of the unfortunate M. Boissier of whom he has made 
such an example. ‘“ Juvénal,” says this gentlemen, “ condamne 
la vengéance aussi vigoureusement que le ferait un Chrétien. 
Les sots la regarde comme le bien le plus doux de la vie; 
Juvénal l’appelle ‘le plaisir d’une Ame faible et médiocre.’” 
And this is most true; but the argument by which Juvenal 
proves that it is, is as far as possible from being Christian-like, 
and ought surely to jar on the nerves of so stout an advocate for 
women’s rights as Mr. Mayor elsewhere shows himself to be :— 


“Sic collige quod vindicté 
Nemo magis gaudet quam femina.” 


Of the general treatment to which the text of Juvenal is sub- 
mitted by Mr. Mayor, we can only say very briefly that it is far 
from satisfying us. Be the readers for whom he chiefly writes 
who they may, the omission of Satires ii, ix., and vi, is a 
grievouserror. “ Bowdlerised ” the satires ought unquestionably 
to be for junior readers, and we use the word “ bowdlerised” 
with sincere respect. We have no room, however, to argue this 
point either, and can only indicate as an argumentum ad 
hominem to Mr. Mayor that the index, on which he has lavished 
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int of view, by the omission of such well-known “household 
words,” for so we may well call them, as— 
“ Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes,” 


nd— 
- “Dat veniam corvis vexat censura coluambas.”’ 





THE HEALING ART.* 


PuRxy in last year, we noticed in our columns a very interesting 
work, entitled Hminent Doctors, written by Mr. Bettany, who is 
connected with one of our great hospitals as Professor of Botany. 
In that book, the writer was content to give a biographical 
record of medicine as it has been practised in our own country. 
The anonymous author of The Healing Art is more ambitious, 
and carries the reader back to the physicians of Greece and 
Arabia, to the Latin school, with which is associated the name 
of Celsus, and to the physicians of the Middle Ages, who were 
generally alchemists also. The history of English medicine and 
of surgery occupies a large portion of the book, and a chapter 
fall of curious information is devoted to “‘ Herbs and Simples.” 
We may say at the outset that this bock, like Mr. Bettany’s, 
is something better than a compilation. The author is, 
we suspect, familiar with the practice as well as the theory 
of medicine. Not only are his facts brought forward with dis- 
crimination and fullness of knowledge, but in the judgment 
passed upon them there is a definiteness of utterance hardly to 
be looked for from a layman. ‘The work is fruitful in sug- 
gestiveness, and will admit of being judged from several stand- 
points. It will suffice for our purpose to touch on a few of 
the topics which are likely to be most attractive to the general 
reader. 

It is strange to think how, after centuries of medical study, 
many of the greatest discoveries in medicine and surgery should 
have been made almost within living memory. Indeed, as 
Macaulay has somewhere observed, the poorest man of our day 
has the advantage of medical skill such as our monarchs could 
not command a century or two ago. There is no science that 
seems to have advanced with such slow and uncertain steps as 
medicine. ‘ Physiology,” says the writer, “ as everybody knows, 
isa comparatively recent creation, and in chemistry the greatest 
achievements have been made within the last hundred years. 
...... We are still in the dark as to some of the most 
important of the phenomena of cerebral action; the heart still 
presents mysteries which we have failed to resolve; even of the 
remedial agents which we employ our knowledge is vague and 
imperfect, and the principle of life still eludes our search.” 
But go back for a period which is but brief in the history of the 
world, and see how striking the advance has been. Harvey’s 
great discovery, which has, we suppose, done more than any other 
to enlarge medical science, belongs, be it remembered, to the 
seventeenth century, when it was received at first, as almost 
all important discoveries have been, with incredulity and 
contempt. Sydenham, in the same century, was the first 
to follow the two main principles of the inductive philo- 
sophy, observation and experience, “and the direction which 
he gave to the English practice of Medicine it has ever 
since followed, to the almost total disuse or exclusion of 
systematic theory.” To the same age belong John Hunter, 
one of the greatest of anatomists—of whom Sir James Paget 
has said, that “never before or since was any one a thorough 
investigator and student in so wide a range of sciences ”—and 
Edward Jenner, who has received the gratitude of the world. 
“To him,” says the author, “ should be paid as great a tribute 
of honour and admiration as that which we so willingly give 
to the inventors who multiply capital.” We venture to say 
a much larger tribute, for it is impossible to exaggerate the 
horrors of small-pox when that disease lived and flourished 
amongst us. Vaccination began on January 21st, 1799, so that 
there may be persons now living who were born before Jenner’s 
discovery was turned to practical account :— 

“The worst and most imperfect vaccination is estimated to be 
forty-seven times better than none at all, and the best vaccination is 
more than thirty times as effective as the worst. But of 11,000 cases 
of small-pox, it has been found that the unvaccinated die at the rate 
of 37 per cent., while the vaccinated die at the rate of only 64; and 
of these the thoroughly vaccinated, showing four or more cicatrices, 
represent no more than 0°55.” 

There is but one discovery since Jenner’s time that can vie with 
it in importance, and it may be questioned whether it has not 
and will not relieve an even larger amount of human misery,— 
we allude, of course, to the use of anwsthetics in surgery, a 
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discovery belonging to our own day, and one which is almost as 
welcome to the operator as to his patient. The use—thanks to 
Simpson—of anesthetics in surgical operations, and the anti- 
septic treatment for which surgery is indebted to Sir Joseph 
Lister, render possible operations that would have been wholly 
impracticable half-a-century ago. With these aids, one of our 
greatest surgeons, Sir Spencer Wells, has achieved his great 
success in ovariotomy, and has saved hundreds of useful lives. 
So much, too, is known of which our fathers were ignorant with 
regard to the laws of health and of disease, that the modern 
doctor, if he is unable to cure, has at least sense enough not to- 
kill. 

A celebrated physician, who lived in the days when the lancet 
and calomel were in constant use, is reported to have said he did 
not know whether he had done more good than harm by the 
exercise of his profession, and the wits have always made free 
with the killing powers of the Faculty. “I died last night of my 
physician,” sang Prior; and here is an epigram similar in 
suggestion upon three physicians of George III. :— 

“The King employed three doctors daily, 
Willis, Heberden, and Baillie ; 
All exceedingly clever men, 
Baillie, Willis, Heberden ; 
But doubtfal which most sure to kill is, 
Baillie, Heberden, or Willis.” 
The author quotes a rather brutal epigram addressed to the 
fat Dr. Cheyne, which ends as follows :— 
“Doctor, one more prescription try 
(A friend’s advice forgive) : 
Eat grass, reduce thyself, and die ;— 
Thy patients then may live.” 
Such effusions directed against “ medicine men” have lost their 
point in our day, or, if we still laugh at a jest against them, it 
is with no lurking suspicion that the half of it may be true. 

The art of medicine is to a large extent empirical still, but 
the symptoms of disease and the remedies to be applied are far 
better understood, while the modern Pharmacopaia includes 
invaluable drugs, such as quinine and ipecacuanha, which were 
unknown to the ancients. The modern physician has so in- 
creased the extent of his knowledge, that he is the more conscious 
of his ignorance, and, as far as he can do so, waits on Nature, 
trusting to her help, and moving obstacles out of her way. The 
story of the art of healing shows that this attitude was not recog- 
nised in former days, and that for long ages doctor and patient 
were equally credulous, and in some respects almost equally 
ignorant. To prove this, we need not go back to the days of 
Hippocrates or Galen. Possibly, as the author suggests, the 
old amulets and talismans, in which so much reliance was 
placed in the early ages of Christianity, were no greater proof 
of credulity than the belief in patent medicines is in ours; 
but this and similar beliefs are, one may hope, now confined 
to the vulgar, while through the Middle Ages, and up to a 
recent period, they were shared with the learned. 

The gift of healing scrofula and similar diseases, claimed for 
centuries by our Kings, lasted, as we know, to the age of Queen 
Anne, and the service used on the occasion can be read in the 
Common Prayer-Book printed in her reign. That very sacred 
King, Charles I1.—if we may believe an eye-witness, one of his 
own surgeons—performed many hundreds of cures, and is said 
to have touched in twenty-one years upwards of 92,000 sufferers. 
“ God give you better health and more sense,” was the benedic- 
tion of William III. over the only person he could be persuaded 
to touch. The writer observes that though the belief in the 
virtue of the Royal touch was a silly superstition, it was not, as 
Macaulay terms it, an imposture, since patients were often 
cured by the impression produced on the nervous system, the 
excitement caused by the Royal touch in cases of scrofula 
causing a freer flow of blood to the part affected. 

The remedies given by a physician in former days appeared 
to be often founded on conjecture, and were sometimes worse than 
the disease. Cardan, a man of great genius, and as much 
renowned for mathematics as for medical skill, wrote a prescrip- 
tion composed of pearls, gems, and the bone of a unicorn; and 
when troubled with sleeplessness, he relates that he applied 
bear’s grease to seventeen places on the body. Cardan, who, by- 
the-way, was summoned in the last illness of Edward VI, was 
very superstitious. His son had been executed for poisoning 
his wife, and the father, in a dream, heard a voice telling him to 
put into his mouth the emerald -he wore round his neck, and 
that would enable him to forget his son. He did so, he says, 
with such good results that he was always oppressed when he 
could not have the stone between his lips. 
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The ingredients of some recipes must have perplexed the com- 
pounder. Paracelsus advised a sick person to take a magnet 
impregnated with mummy and mixed with earth, and to sow 
seeds in the earth that had a congruity with the disease, so that 
it might be transferred from the body to the seed; and his pre- 
scription for the famous weapon-salve was compounded of moss 
from the head of a thief who has been hanged and left in the 
air; of real mummy and human blood, one ounce each, of human 
suet, two ounces, and of other ingredients more easily obtained. 
“ The sword, after being dipped in the blood from the wound, 
was to be carefully anointed with this precious mixture and 
laid by in a cool place.” Fludd, who received his doctor’s 
degree from Oxford, applied this quack remedy with great success, 
not forgetting, however, to cleanse and bandage his patients’ 
wounds. The weapon-salve is referred to by several of our 
dramatists, and, like Sir Kenelm Digby’s “ sympathetic powder,” 
was supposed to heal at a distance. It was often thought that 
a medicine, to be efficacious, must necessarily be disgusting, and 
assuredly the doctors in years gone by were not nice in their 
prescriptions. A regimen which was to ensure old age consisted 
of chickens that were to be fattened for two months on a broth 
made of serpents and vinegar thickened with wheat and bran, 
and Baxter writes that he was once restored from illness “ by 
the mercy of God, and the help of Dr. Bates, and the moss of a 
dead man’s skull which I had from Dr. Micklethewait.” In the 
eighteenth century, a Scotch doctor named John Brown won a 
great reputation by recommending a more agreeable régime than 
that generally in vogue, of which the following illustration is 
given in The Healing Art. The prescription was for a hypo- 
chondriacal patient :— 

‘* For breakfast, toast and rich soup made on a slow fire, a walk 
before breakfast, and a good deal after it ; a glass of wine in the fore- 
noon from time to time ; good broth or soup to dinner, with meat of any 
kind he likes, but always the most nourishing; several glasses of port 
or punch, to be taken after dinner till some enlivening effect is per- 
ceived from them, and a dram after everything heavy ; one hour and a 
half after dinner, another walk ; between tea-time and supper, a game 
with cheerful company at cards or any other play, never too pro- 
longed ; a little light reading ; jocose, hamourous company, avoiding 
that of popular Presbyterian ministers and their admirers, and all 
hypocrites and thieves of any description. Lastly, the company of 
——s handsome, and delightful young women, and an enlivening 
glass. 

‘One cannot read,” adds the writer, “ this remarkable formula 
without a suspicion that Brown was laughing in his sleeve at 
his patient or the public when he enunciated it.” 

Of quacks and enthusiasts who have dabbled successfully in 
medicine, the writer has much to tell that is full of interest. 
The influence of the imagination in a large class of diseases is 
not to be questioned, and to this is due the cures achieved by men 
like Mesmer and Valentine Greatrakes. Whatever mysterious 
virtue there may be in animal magnetism, there can be no doubt 
that Mesmer was himself an arrant impostor. He declared 
that he had magnetised the sun, and when sent for to M. 
Campan, who was suffering from inflammation, he assured 
Madame Campan that the only way to restore her husband to 
health was to place in his bed a brown young woman, a black 
hen, or a black bottle. “Madame Campan preferred very 
naturally the use of the black bottle. It was tried, but without 
effect, and M. Campan’s illness became more serious. In great 
anxiety his wife left the sick-room, and during her absence 
Mesmer bled and blistered his patient with good effect. How- 
ever, when he recovered, Mesmer demanded and obtained 
from him a certificate that he had been cured by 
Mesmerism.” Greatrakes, a man of exemplary moral con- 
duct, was more of a fanatic than an impostor. He 
believed that every disease was due to the presence of a 
devil, which had to be expelled before the patient could recover. 
Much that he effected seems to have been due to rubbing, a 
popular modern remedy ; but “ occasionally a few wild passes 
were sufficient, or the demon would retreat at the physician’s 
command, or would be terrified into flight by a glance from his 
expressive eyes.” The common people regarded him as a prophet, 
and his gift of healing as miraculous, and such numbers crowded 
to be cured, that at one time he had no leisure to attend to his 
private business or to see his friends. And the faith in him and 
the demand upon his services were all the greater as he refused 
payment for his labours. One cure effected by Greatrakes is 
attested by Andrew Marvell and Thomas Ellwood, the well- 
known friends of Milton. He outlived his wonderful popularity, 
which did not last long, and many were the jests written or 
uttered at his expense. Readers familiar with the literature 
published by the “ spiritualists” of our time will probably be 





— 


of opinion that men and women of all ranks are as ready to be 
deceived as their forefathers. We no longer believe in witch. 
craft. We do not use metallic tractors or sympathetic powder 
and the tongues that perplexed the soul of Irving are no longer 
heard. In other ways, however, superstition is still rife; it is 
the form only that is changed. 

There are chapters in The Healing Art to which we must 
be content to direct the reader’s attention. One on “ Medicine 
and Literature” is very pleasantly written, and if the chapter 
about “Great Epidemics” treats of a familiar theme, it is nong 
the less worthy of perusal. A few slight errors and misprints 
will no doubt be corrected should the book reach a second edition, 





THE STORY OF HUNGARY.* 

Now that Hungary is taking so decided a lead in the councils 
of the dual Empire, and that Buda-Pesth is beginning socially 
and economically to leave Vienna behind, it is high time that 
something was done to remedy our ignorance of that strangely 
interesting land. How often it has occurred to us to hear com. 
paratively well-informed Englishmen put some such question 
as, “The Hungarians are Slavs too, are they not?” or, “Do 
they speak a different language from other ‘ Austrians’? ” This 
ignorance is clearly more due to lack of information than want 
of sympathy with the Magyar, whose love of freedom, pluck, 
and sporting instincts appeal at once to the individual English. 
man, There is not a country in Europe where the rare English 
guest is more hospitably received than in Hungary, and in the 
days when numbers of our adventurous countrymen sought 
service in Austria, they seemed to gravitate naturally to the 
Hungarian regiments. But, for one cause or another, Hun- 
gary remains almost an undiscovered country to most of 
us. The Carpathians are untrodden by the multitudinous 
tourist; the Hungarian tongue is an impenetrable barrier to 
intercourse with the people; and though in 1849 the gallant 
struggle of the Magyars for their freedom sent a thrill of 
enthusiasm through England, and familiarised us with the 
names of such leaders as Kossuth, Deak, Gérgei, and Klapka, 
yet of their earlier history there are for us only a few great 
names and episodes that shine, like beacons, through the sur- 
rounding gloom. The first Apostolic Majesty, St. Stephen, and 
the great patron of the arts and chivalry, Matthias Corvinus, 
are of these exceptions; while most of us have heard of the 
Moriamur pro rege nostro of the Hungarian nobles who 
stood by Maria Theresa in her hour of need. But it is to be 
feared that the fame of King Matthias’s father, the mightiest 
champion of Christendom against the Turk, has for us been 
overshadowed by the notoriety of the “ Bitterwasser” which 
bears the name of “ Hunyadi Jénos.” 

The publisher of the “ Nations” series has been fortunate in 
his choice of the hand to remove this reproach of our ignorance, 
and unfold the strange tale of this Asiatic race which has alone 
made good its footing in Europe. There is a romantic interest 
attached to the name of Arminius Vambéry, in common with 
all great travellers, and figuring on this title-page it will arrest 
the attention of many who are guided in their choice of reading 
more by the author’s reputation than by his subject. His is 
one of those adventurous spirits which attract Englishmen 
by their restless and many-sided activity. An Orientalists 
historian, politician, and journalist in many tongues, he is best 
known to us as the intrepid traveller in Central Asia, and 
latterly as the vigilant watchman who warns us in no doubtful 
tone of every forward march of Russia in those Eastern lands 
he knows so well. But what is most to the purpose for his 
present task, he unites to a specialist’s knowledge of the Oriental 
origin and history of his nation, a large share of eloquence and 
enthusiasm for his subject. 

An interesting feature of the work is the fact of its having 
been written in English by a foreigner, and although the author 
makes a handsome acknowledgment of his obligation to Mr. 
Louis Heilprin for assistance in securing an accurate and 
effective English text, yet his own mastery of style and com- 
mand of our language must be of a high order to produce 80 
harmonious an effect. Here and there, no doubt, a slightly un- 
English use of words has escaped the proof-reader’s vigilance, as 
for instance, that of “net” for “network” in speaking of a 
railway system (p. 16) ; and “ offspring ” instead of “son ” (p. 60), 
where there is nothing to justify employment of the vaguer and 
more poetic word. The adjective “fiery,”. applied to wine 
(p. 254), should perhaps have been “ generous,” unless we are to 
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understand that King Matthias took advantage of his wedding 
festivities to get rid of bad liquor by having it spouted from a 
silver fountain; and on p. 226 that treacherous second person 
singular has for once been too much for Professor Vambéry in 
the phrase, “lest thou doubtest my words.” 

Less excusable are occasional contradictions in the text, which 
are suggestive of hasty work and insufficient revision. For 
instance, on p. 96 we are told that King Stephen, who died in 
1038, was canonised five centuries after his death, and on p. 112, 
we read that it was King Ladislaus (1077-1095) who procured 
this canonisation. Again, we read (p. 256) that “it was a great 
misfortune that Matthias died without leaving a son to succeed 
him,” whereas, three pages later, we find that “of the several 
candidates [for the throne], John Corvinus, the son of King 
Matthias, had few adherents and many enemies.” While fault- 
finding, let us add that of the numerous illustrations it would 
be difficult to say much in praise, especially of those executed 
after pictures by Valerio and others. The engraving of most 
leaves much to be desired, and it is a question if the book would 
not have been at least equally acceptable without them. 

In his preface, Professor Vambéry is careful to disclaim the 
title of “ History ” for his present work, and rejoices in the free 
hand he has to deal with salient events and noteworthy per- 
sonalities, to the exclusion of uneventful epochs and dry his- 
torical detail. And so, after an introductory chapter describing 
what Hungary means geographically, with a sketch of her 
present ethnological and political constitution, he furnishes us 
with a series of views showing how she won her place among 
the nations. The origin of the Magyars, their connection with 
the Huns of Attila, and the manner of their arrival in ancient 
Pannonia, belong mainly to the domain of tradition; but in 
virtue of Professor Vambéry’s peculiar knowledge, we are con- 
tent to accept his views as to their origin in the Valleys of the 
Altai, their affinity with the Turco-Tartar stock, as well as their 
probably Persian culture, and profession of the Shaman faith, 
which has survived to be studied by the author in Western 
Mongolia. We get upor historic ground with the conversion 
of Stephen to Christianity, for of the reign of the heathen 
Arpid dukes, and the raids which made the Magyar name a 
terror to Christianity, there exists only external evidence. There 
is hardly a more striking episode in history than that of the 
Asiatic chief appearing before astonished Europe, with a con- 
verted nation at his back, as Apostolic Majesty, allying himself 
by marriage with the Imperial House of Germany, and reducing 
his tribe of heathen marauders, who would otherwise have ex- 
hausted themselves in continual warfare, and disappeared, like 
their brother-Huns, Avars, Petchenegs, Cumans, and Tartars, 
to a compact nation which has withstood the shocks of a 
thousand years. 

During the reigns of the later Arpdds and of the Anjou 
monarchs, there are thrilling events enough to chronicle, what 
with the terrors of the Mongol invasion and the successful wars 
of Louis the Great; and of special interest as a political 
curiosity is the Golden Bull of King Andrew, a charter granted 
by a monarch to his nobles, by which the latter are expressly 
justified in rebelling against him if their privileges are not 
respected. But the constant internal bickerings and wars of 
succession make this period of Hungary’s story a melancholy 
and unsatisfactory one, and it is with pleasure that we hurry 
on to the heroic epoch of John Hunyadi and the earlier Turkish 
wars, and then to the brilliant reign of Hunyadi’s great son 
Matthias, who deserves special study as a type of the chivalrous 
valour and love of display which is so often strangely united 
with political sagacity of a high order in the great Hungarian 
magnate. The glories of his Court, his patronage of literature 
and the arts, and the successful civil and military policy of his 
reign, are described in close detail by Professor Vambéry, who 
is evidently in love with his subject, and is at great pains to 
present us, as far as possible, with a living picture of his national 
hero. 

We think, however, that the author touches his highest point 
and strikes a truer note in the darkest pages of his country’s 
story, when the Magyar, grimly fighting to the death, went 
down before the mighty hosts of Solyman. The defence of 
Drégel, Temesvar, and Erlau, and best of all, Zrinyi’s heroic 
devotion and martyr’s death at Szigetvar (pp.311-317), can hardly 
be read without emotion. There is consolation in the thought 
that these were no wasted sacrifices of brave men’s lives, but 
that they bore their fruit. Though the half of Hungary was 
overrun, and her capital remained for a century and a half in 








Turkish hands, yet that wave of conquest was arrested which 
might well have submerged the whole of Southern and Central 
Europe if it had not broken its strength upon so stout a barrier. 

The next period is one in which Professor Vambéry’s political 
sympathies and antipathies come to the fore in a much more 
marked form. The Turk of the old days was at any ratea 
magnanimous foe. He respected treaties when the Christian 
violated them, and his treatment of conquered nations had so 
much of tolerance that it rarely resulted in utter denationalisa- 
tion. But the danger which threatened Hungary from the 
moment when the wily Hapsburg joined her to his overgrown 
Empire was a much more terrible one in Professor Vambéry’s 
eyes, and has only in his own lifetime been surmounted after 
centuries of apparently hopeless struggle. This staying power, 
and the pride of race which has ever prompted them to fight 
their own battles without calling on foreign assistance, even 
when offered, are the Hungarians’ best titles to national 
existence, and go far to cover their political faults, which lie so 
much upon the surface. 

We should have welcomed a fuller narrative of the events of 
1848 and 1849, but perhaps commendable discretion has been 
shown in passing with a light hand over a period many of the 
chief actors in which are still living, and in not raking up 
passions which are buried, we hope, for ever. Hungary will 
never be Germanised now, and in Austria, Teutons and Magyars 
are confronted by a common danger. It is Hungary’s fate to 
stand the first shock of would-be world-conquerors from the East, 
to be, in fact, the buffer-State of Western culture. The Magyar 
wedge which separates the Northern from the Southern Slavs is 
now, as heretofore, the great obstacle in the path of Pan-Russian 
ambitions, and must be destroyed before their realisation is 
possible. The present attitude of the newly enfranchished races 
of the Balkans is hardly of a nature to encourage the adventure; 
yet signs are not wanting that the forcible union of all the Slavs 
may be attempted, and at no distant date. Happy is the teller 
of his country’s story who has such success already achieved to 
point to as Professor Vambéry; but the end is not yet, and his 
note of triumph should be reserved for the issue of that conflict 
which will finally decide Hungary’s fate for good or ill. 





THE IRISH PROBLEM.* 
WE heartily welcome this little book. First, we should be disposed 
to welcome it because of its authorship, even if it did not appear 
to us to contain much that was of value. We do not, however, 
mean that we know more on that matter than what is told us in 
the book,—namely, that the writer is a Canadian. He has, as 
we think, to some extent injured his little volume by a preface or 
introduction under the guise of a first chapter, which may 
frighten off impatient readers. That chapter is due to a modest 
fear, which we believe to be wholly groundless, lest a man who 
has something very original to say on the question of the hour 
should be accorded a less willing hearing because he is a 
Colonist, and stands apart from our party controversies. “A 
voice from the Colonies,” he says, “seeks to be heard by the 
public in whose hands the disposition of the great issue rests, 
—that is to say, by the Irish, the Scotch, and the English 
people. Does not justice seem to require that a hearing should 
be accorded ?” Apart altogether from “ justice,” a writer who 
can pen sentences often telling and vigorous, who has an alto- 
gether independent view of a question which must be dealt with, 
but that is now daily more and more tending to weary those 
who have heard the same arguments and the same mutual 
accusations repeated over and over again, till men resent 
charges of crime not because they are untrue, but because 
they are tired of them, is, we hope, sure of a hearing. The 
moment at which he offers his quota to the solution of our diffi- 
culties is a fortunate one. The Government is pledged to work 
out a scheme during the recess for assisting the purchase 
of their holdings by the Irish tenants. The difficulty is as 
to the machinery to be provided. It is precisely on that 
subject that our Canadian writes. What he has to say 
is not drawn from “the depths of his internal conscious- 
ness,” but from actual Colonial and American experience. 
Destructive criticism is so much easier than constructive pro- 
posal, that we naturally find it much easier to accept as decisive 
some of the warnings he offers of dangers to be avoided, than 
all that he urges on the definite scheme he submits. Never- 
theless, there is so much that is suggestive in his scheme, 
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that while we certainly are not prepared to advocate its 


acceptance en bloc, we do believe that the men who will have to 
formulate the actual Bill, and those who will have to judge 
of its value hereafter, ought carefully to consider what he has 
to say. 

He records a Canadian experience, which is certainly very 
much to the point, as to the danger of Mr. Gladstone’s now 
defunct plan for making a local Government the agent through 
which Imperial money is employed to assist in solving the 
problem :— 

‘‘ The experiment included in its operation the wealthy, intelligent, 
and eminently respectable population of Upper Canada (now called 
Ontario). Abont thirty years ago, the Provincial Government con- 
ceived that it would be advantageous to lend the benefit of the Pro- 
vincial credit to the various municipalities, to assist them to borrow 
money for various local purposes, on terms which it would have been 
impossible for the municipalities to obtain on their individual credit. 
These moneys were advanced by the Government to the various 
municipalities as a loan to be repaid to the Government on terms 
defined by the Act of Parliament and agreed to by the municipalities. 
The money was duly spent by the municipalities But when 
the time for payment to the Government arrived, all kinds of demurs 
arose. The debt was, in fact, repudiated by the municipalities for a 
long series of years. Party Governments shrank from the daty of 
enforcing payment at the price of alienating the support of the 
numerous constituencies affected. The ultimate result was that a 
composition was effected, by which the municipalities repaid a 
portion of the debt in full settlement of the whole.” 

It thus became, as he says, “a means of educating the people 
into public dishonesty.” 


Our own experience as to the loans to Corporations is not 
much more favourable. His deduction seems to us sound in 
its statement :—“I think, therefore, that financiers would lay 
down, as a primary axiom to be observed, that the State should 
avoid constituting the relation of creditor and debtor directly 
between any political body and those upon whose suffrages it 
is dependent.’’ That appears to us to tell even more severely 
against the scheme which Mr. Chamberlain has sometimes 
seemed to favour, of advancing money whilst Ireland is directly 
governed by the Imperial Parliament, than against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposal, with all its elaborate, though, as they seem to 
us, illusory safeguards. 


For his actual proposal, our author refers to practical ex- 
perience. Citing cases from the working of Land Companies in 
Canada, he proposes that there should be created a “ Land 
Loan Guarantee Company,” which should stand to the Imperial 
Government somewhat in the position in which the Companies 
of the Guaranteed Railways of India stand to the Indian 
Government. He would make the Company purely an agency, 
deriving its profit entirely from brokerage or commission on 
sales. He describes the modus operandi thus :— 

‘‘ Whenever the Company found a landlord desirous of selling at a 
price satisfactory to the Company (which we will assume to be 
twenty years’ capitalisation of the real annual value, ascertained 
according to the judgment of the Company’s valuators), and when 
the Company has also ascertained the willingness of a sufficient 
number of the tenants, or similar actual cultivators, to purchase at 
the same figures, the Company would enter into the necessary con- 
tracts on both sides. Having provided, by an issue of its debentures, 
the amount of the purchase-money, it would pay the cash to the 
vendor in exchange for a conveyance, less a moderate brokerage or 
commission for effecting the sale.” 

Assuming that the Government guarantee would reduce the 
borrowing rate at which money could be obtained to 3 per cent., 
whereas the profit from the land is at the rate of 5 per cent. on 
the actual selling value, the difference would, he calculates, leave 
a margin of security of 40 per cent. The Company having pur- 
chased from the landlords, would resell to the tenants on terms 
of 3 per cent. interest on unpaid instalments of the purchase- 
money, and the repayment by instalments of the purchase- 
money, the tenants having full possession, subject to condition 
of ultimate forfeiture if the interest should be in arrear beyond 
a reasonable period for redemption. He asserts that the 
experience of the Canadian Land Companies shows that it 
answers to a Company to allow payments of principal and in- 
terest to stand over for lengthened periods, as long as they are 
satisfied that the tenant is a man likely by his industry and 
labour to come round and be able to pay his purchase-money 
and interest. The real risk of loss to the Company would be 
dependent, he thinks, on the management of the Company. 
The advantage would be the cutting out of political intrigue 
and the red-tape of officialdom. The fact that the Company 
would have no interest in assessing value unfairly, either 





towards landlord or tenant, would tend gradually to give them 
an authoritative position in affixing values. Tenants would 
be in the same position as if their rents had been cut down 
40 per cent. 

We can, of course, give only a sketch of his scheme; but we 
think we have said enough to show that this part of the book 
is worthy of some study. ‘There are difficulties in the way 
of it that he hardly realises, such as the opposition of the 
Gombeen men, the local money-lenders who now hold the 
poorer tenants in an iron grip, and are the real masters of the 
situation. The tangled web of intrigue and falsehood that 
makes all investment of capital so dangerous and difficult in 
Ireland, is perhaps even a more serious one, and the wide 
divergence between this scheme and the hopes of the farmers 
is the most serious of all. 

The scheme we have described occupies the second chapter, 
The third contains a proposal for a conference of representatives 
of the most important Irish classes,—landlords, tenants, the 
labouring classes, bankers, merchants, manufacturers, carriers, 
His hope is, that if a friendly deliberative meeting could take 
place, light might be thrown on the subject that we have not 
yet had, and are never likely to get out of party Parliamentary 
discussion. His notion is, that his Purchase-Company scheme 
might be advocated as a result of such deliberation. He 
recognises that there would be difficulties for a Govern. 
ment in initiating such a scheme without the support of a 
powerful expression of opinion outside the Houses. We do 
not quite like the rather pretentious title he has given to 
this chapter,—“ Industrial Parliaments.” We fear it may 
mislead some of his readers as to his objects. The most 
startling feature of this part of the book is the outspoken 
expression of disgust against the present condition of Parlia- 
mentary government, whether in America, in the Colonies, or 
at home. Naturally, we are not prepared to accept what he 
says on the subject. But as a symptom of what a thoughtful 
and intelligent Colonist believes to be the prevailing feeling 
among the commercial classes throughout the Colonies, this 
is in many ways the chapter most worthy of considera- 
tion. Moreover, there are unpleasant sentences which bluntly 
pat facts which it is hard to dispute. That for the sake of free 
institutions throughout the world, it is vitally necessary that the 
House of Commons should be restored to efficiency, is a proposi- 
tion which few of us candeny. We select almost at random afewof 
his phrases, which will convey some idea of the vigour of his attack: 
—“ For all the purposes of a deliberative body, Parliament may 
be said to be an acknowledged failure.” ‘Fifty years ago, the 
credit of Parliamentary institutions stood high.” ‘ To-day, they 
are everywhere fallen into something more like contempt.” 
** Abroad, their progress has received a definite check.” “‘Itis 
in the end for a business purpose that Parliaments exist.” 
“ Parliaments altogether lack those qualifications.” ‘ Such is 
Parliamentary representation. It is but the swinging of a 
pendulum: at one time practically exclusive landlord repre- 
sentation, and practically exclusive tenant representation at 
another time.” He declares that so great has the nuisance 
of legislative tinkering become, even in the view of the people, 
in parts of America, that “in some States the Legislature has 
actually been prohibited from meeting oftener than biennially. 
The land swarms with provincial Lycurguses: till everywhere 
the reflective part of the community is sighing for some means 
of putting a check upon those mischievous activities.” ‘“ Poli- 
tical Parliaments do not sin through ignorance only. Insincerity 
in dealing with public questions,—handling them not according 
to their merits, but with a view to the votes they may bring 
or lose: this is demagogism,—this is the master political 
evil of the day;”—with much more of the kind, which at 
least does not err upon the side of being mealy-mouthed in 
point of expression. 

The last chapter of the four contains some very interesting 
statements as to the effect on American public opinion of our 
most recent relations with Ireland. They form a wholesome 
corrective of much that has been put forth elsewhere as to the 
unanimity of American sentiment against our efforts to main- 
tain the Union. Much that he says as to the importance of the 
question to the whole Empire is also worthy of study, from the 
freshness with which it is brought before us. Even when we 
do not altogether agree with him, we should heartily wish that 
what he has to say should be read. We can cordially recom- 
mend the little book to the attention of our readers. 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 
The Story of a Kiss seems at first sight—and, indeed, at second 
and third sight—rather a silly title for a three-volume novel; 
put after reading the book so named, we must admit that it is 
not altogether inappropriate. The kiss given by Keith Moray 
to the half-unconscious Genevra Farquhar is, in itself, a trivial 
and insignificant incident enough ; but the beroine’s sensitiveness 
with regard to it, maintained a little more obstinately than we 
think it would be by any real girl, makes it into a pivot situation 
on which the story very smoothly turns. The opening of the 
novel is by no means promising, for the first chapter is written 
in the vein of that forced deadly-liveliness which very young 
authors erroneously imagine to be humorous, and contains an 
altogether inexcusable blunder as to the nature of “ real estate.” 
In literature, however, as in life, beginnings are difficult ; even the 
beginning of that unconsidered trifle, a newspaper review, often 
gives its writer ten times as much trouble as the middle and the 
end; and it is well when the premier pas is the only or the 
worst blunder. As the author of The Story of a Kiss warms 
to her work, her style perceptibly improves; and by the time 
we get fairly into the heart of the first volume, we begin to 
feel that we have no longer any very solid reasons for 
complaint, at any rate on this particular score. The structural 
lines of the story are simple enough. Genevra Farquhar, a 
simple, refined, and innocent girl of sixteen, leaves the country 
home where all her short life has been spent, to stay a month 
with some relatives in London, who treat her with as much in- 
difference as is consistent with the minimum of politeness. Sir 
Brian Carruthers, an elderly bachelor, takes pity upon the girl, 
and, after contributing to her amusement to the best of his 
ability, startles her by a proposal of marriage; while she, in her 
confusion, returns an answer which he takes for an acceptance. 
In the course of her return journey to her mother’s home, she 
makes the acquaintance in the train of Mr. Keith Moray, and 
having made a mistake in changing carriages, is compelled to 
accept his escort in a drive across the country. The vehicle is 
overturned ; Genevra’s ankle is so much hurt that she faints 
with the pain, and the susceptible Keith, who has fallen in love 
at first sight and for the first time, cannot resist the temptation 
to commit the offence which gives a title to the story. Genevra’s 
own emotions are to be guessed from the fact that in a state of 
half-unconsciousness she returns the kiss; but when she regains 
fall possession of her senses, indignation with the wicked young 
man overpowers all other feelings, and she parts in high anger 
from her youthful admirer. Keith, a pure-minded, chivalrous, 
though somewhat too impulsive youth of twenty, retires crest- 
fallen; but, of course, we know that the separated couple will 
meet again, and that in the end young love will have its way, in 
spite of Sir Brian. We will not indicate the course of the story, 
and will only say that it is pleasantly and naturally told. There 
are, perhaps, rather too many subsidiary characters ; but as they 
are all lifelike, we do not complain loudly. The Story of a Kiss 
is in some respects above the average, and in no respect below it. 
In Love the Conqueror we have a book written apparently to 
supply the demands of those numerous readers who are quite 
satisfied if they get plenty of “story”—by which they mean 
incident—and do not require style, humour, pathos, probability, 
or fidelity to human nature. A wealthy young Manchester manu- 
facturer marries a pretty work-girl, and takes a house for her in 
London ; but becoming tired of her in a few months, he informs 
her that the marriage ceremony has been a sham. This crudely 
simple expedient of telling a lie, trusting that it will be accepted 
without any question, is perfectly successful; and though Fanny 
Kettering could—and in real life assuredly would—have speedily 
satisfied herself that she was beyond all doubt Edward Leng’s 
wife, she accepts the situation as presented to her, leaves the 
house which her deceiver has provided, and in the course of her 
journey to her mother’s home, falls ill, is taken to a hospital, 
and dies after giving birth to twin girls. To the adventures 
of these girls the story is largely devoted, and they certainly 
provide a good deal of excitement of a somewhat crude order. 
One of the children runs away from her grandmother, who sud- 
denly develops into a monster of cruelty, takes refuge in the 
family of an impecunious music-master, becomes a celebrated 





* (1.) The Story of a Kiss, By the Author of ‘‘ My Insect Queen,” &. 3 vols. 
London: R. Bentley and Son.——(2.) Love the Conqueror. By Sydney Carstone. 
3 Vols, London: Ward and Downey.—(3.) The Treasure of Thorburns. By 
Fredvrick Boyle. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.—(4.) The Troubles of 
an Heiress, By Cecil Lucas, 3 vols. London: F. V. White and Co.—(5.) Dis- 
reared. By Sarah Tytler. London: Chatto and Windus.—(6.) Moy O’Brien. 
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singer, and finally marries her cousin, the son of Edward Leng’s 
sister, who has become the wife of Sir Alfred Wyman, Bart. 
The second of the girls remains with the grandmother, is the 
victim of an attempted seduction, and while endeavouring to 
struggle out of the river into which she has thrown herself, has . 
the ill-fortune to attract the attention of her aunt, Lady Wyman, 
by whom she is at once strangled. Only to those who care for 
this kind of thing—and we do not suppose that many of such 
people are readers of the Spectator—can Love the Conqueror be 
even hesitatingly commended. The best chapters are those 
which deal with the Daker family ; but even they are only com- 
paratively good, being spoiled by coarsely exaggerated handling, 
and the book as a whole is a thoroughly poor one. 

Though there is a fair amount of fragmentary and ineffective 
cleverness in The Treasure of Thorburns, it leaves behind it a 
general impression of unsatisfactoriness. We cannot ignore 
the imagination displayed in the character of Mr. Esking, the 
distinguished archwologist, but it is imagination which stops 
short of complete realisation. For example, there is nothing 
unlifelike or unrealisable in the combination of prosaic business 
shrewdness, with an enthusiasm for antiquities which develops 
into something like monomania, and we can follow Mr. Boyle 
with full belief when he makes the otherwise honest Mr. Esking 
determine to steal the treasure which he believes to be buried 
under the old house of Thorburns. It is, however, altogether 
incredible that such a man as Mr. Esking is represented to be 
should have put himself into the power of a poor weak fool like 
Hubert Fanshawe, by confiding the scheme to him before 
assuring himself of the certainty of his co-operation; and there- 
fore the inevitable catastrophe is brought about by a mechanical 
process, instead of being, as it ought to be, an organic necessity. 
This is specially unfortunate, for both the character and the 
situation are conceived with real freshness; and the book is 
provoking not because it is bad, but because, being in many 
respects good, it might have been—and, we feel, ought to have 
been—so much better. Eldred Thorburn is throughout admirable; 
but the African chapters in which we make his acquaintance, 
though very spirited in themselves, are merely padding, and 
have no vital relation to the story. The Treasure of Thorburns 
is, indeed, a somewhat formless novel,—unquestionably clever 
here and there, but disappointing as a whole. 

Cecil is one of those epicene Christian names which are in 
some cases rather puzzling to a reviewer; but it does not 
require much insight to guess with some assurance of certitude 
that Cecil Lucas, who tells the story of T'he Troubles of an 
Heiress, is a lady, for she is specially strong in her manage- 
ment of those details in which the feminine mind is naturally 
interested, while in dealing with such masculine subjects as the 
minutiw of University life, she writes as a well-informed out- 
sider rather than as one “native and to the manner born.” 
Perhaps we can best describe the book by saying that the 
author carries the method and characteristic tone of Miss 
Charlotte Yonge into fresh woods and pastures new. She 
writes in a quiet, subdued, and eminently “ lady-like” style; 
she deals almost exclusively with cultivated people of the higher 
middle class; she eschews all but the very mildest excitement ; 
she inclines to regard an English clergyman of good Church 
principles as the noblest work of God; and evidently has a 
suspicion that it is hardly possible for a Dissenter or a Liberal 
to be quite “nice.” It is impossible always to avoid a quiet 
smile at the writer’s naiveté, but there is not a sentence in 
the book which can give offence to any reasonable being, and 
there is so much unpretentious truthfulness in the handling of 
character, that the story cannot fail to interest those who do 
not demand strong stimulants. The troubles of the heroine are 
endured at the hands of two unspeakably and, as it seems to us, 
rather incredibly vulgar women, who, by their nagging and 
small tyranny, make one year of her life almost unendurable, 
and also at the hands of their equally vulgar brother, who not 
only joins in the nagging, but swindles the unfortunate Frances 
Kenyon out of a large portion of her property. We may confess 
that in this portion of the story, skilfully told as it is, we do not 
find anything to compensate us for the extreme discomfort of a 
forced acquaintance with the very objectionable Frasers ; but the 
sketch of the heroine’s life among the girl-students at Miss 
Grey’s home in Fairbairn Place is wholly delightful. The con- 
versations throughout, especially those dealing with topics, are 
exceptionally bright and natural, though we note that the 
author’s views on vivisection are in an undesirably nebulous 
condition. 
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Since the days of Citoyenne Jacqueline, the name of Miss 

Sarah Tytler upon a title-page has been a pleasant sight for both 
reader and reviewer, for it is a guarantee of good taste, careful 
writing, keenness of observation, imaginative veracity, insight, 
humonr, and, in greater or less degree, of most of the qualities 
that give a charm to literature. There is no falling-off in her 
latest. book, though it has very much less substance than the 
majority of its predecessors, being not merely a short one-volume 
story, but—as our American friends would say—“ slight at 
that.” Indeed, it would hardly be anything more than a sketch 
were it not for the incident, or rather the simple series of 
incidents, to which the title refers. Tom Gage, a young Oxford 
don, has a very inconvenient and uncomfortable practice of going 
abroad for the long vacation and omitting to acquaint his family 
with his whereabouts ; and on the occasion with which the story 
deals, he not only keeps up his usual custom, but reduces his 
family to distraction by failing to reappear at the beginning of 
the term. The situation is rendered more tragic by certain 
facts, known only to Hugo Kennett, the painfully earnest 
young Professor of History, and confided by him to Tom 
Gage’s sister, which suggest the conclusion that the poor 
fellow who is missing may never have started upon his 
journey at all, but may, on the contrary, have been lying 
under the water of the canal into which he has been 
seen to fall. The mystery is handled in a very interesting 
manner, but we must not hint at the solution of it. What there 
is of story is capitally told, but its main service is to hold 
together an exceedingly bright sketch of University life. St. 
Bernard's is so evidently meant for Oxford, that in a preceding 
sentence the real name rather than the fictitious one came 
naturally to the end of our pen, and the academic society of our 
oldest University is sketched with a satirical but not unkindly 
humour which is very pleasant. The contrast between Hugo 
Kennett, to whom life is so very serious, and Tom Gage, to whom, 
at least in seeming, it is so very much the reverse, is drawn with 
sympathetic cleverness; and Tom’s sister Petronella is a girl 
with whom we, as well as Hugo, are ready to fall in love at 
once. Of course, there is not nearly so much body in Disappeared 
as there was, for example, in St. Mungo’s City; but even Miss 
Tytler has never written a book more notably distinguished by 
those qualities which, in the mass, we call artistic. Good one- 
volume novels are desirable things, but they are not numerous, 
Disappeared is, however, one of them. 

The preface to Moy O’Brien leads us to expect a political 
novel; and when we learn that it appeared first in the columns 
of that Nationalist organ, the Dublin Weekly Freeman, in the 
year 1878, we naturally look for a strong anti-English feeling. 
We therefore think it only fair to admit at once that the perusal 
of a very pleasant, clever, and utterly offenceless story proves 
our guess to be altogether erroneous; for though the English 
landlord, Mr. Hackney, is a despicable cur and tyrant, some of 
the pleasantest people to whom we are introduced are English 
either by birth or education. Indeed, the story does not even 
contain much polemical matter. It is true that we are not 
allowed to forget for long that the author of Moy O’Brien is an 
enthusiastic Home-ruler; but those who are most strongly 
convinced that Home-rule is a mischievous craze may read with 
pleasure, and possibly with profit, the very graphic and by no 
means unfair or one-sided sketch of the condition of rural 
Ireland at the time with which the story deals. There is not 
much humour in the book—a rather rare deficiency in an Irish 
novel—but it exhibits both strength and grace, and the writer 
is happy alike in delineation of character and management of 
incident. During the past few years, we have had several good 
Irish novels, but we think that none of them has been pleasanter 
or better worth reading than Moy O’Brien. 

We cannot guess why the editor of the North-Eastern Daily 
Gazette has chosen to put his official designation rather than his 
name on the title-page of Isa. It certainly saves him from the 
misfortune of being numbered among the crowd of incapable 
amateurs who, so far from being able to construct a story, 
cannot even construct a sentence; but on the other hand, it 
exposes him to the perilous honour of being tried by a somewhat 
higher standard than that by which we judge the ordinary novice. 
The author’s style is certainly less direct and businesslike than 
we should expect to find the style of a man who has had a 
journalistic training. It is somewhat crudely effusive, not to 
say gushing; and the editor of the North-Eastern Daily Gazette 
has certainly failed to acquire the knack of writing lifelike con- 


| to declaim when they ought to converse. These defects are, 


however, trifling, and might easily have been condoned had the 
writer told a pleasant story ; but, unfortunately, this is one of 
the most unpleasant stories we can remember. Isa herself ig 
by nature a noble and loveable girl, but she is a victim to 
homicidal mania which is apt to attack her upon her birthday, 
or on any other occasion when she catches sight of blood. We 
are led to infer that during the years previous to the period 
with which the story deals, she has actually committed one, if 
not two murders, and we are witnesses of her fortunately 
ineffectual attempts upon the lives of her mother-in-law ang 
her husband, to say nothing of the hideous torture of a robin, 
which, when one of her paroxysms seizes her, happens to be the 
only available victim. This robin incident, which occurs in the 
first chapter, is, in the most literal sense of the word, so sickening, 
that sensitive readers will probably close the book at once. Nor 
can we honestly encourage them to persevere. To deny to Isg 
a certain kind of power would be unfair; but it is not difficult 
to produce strong impressions when such materials as blood 
and madness are unsparingly used. What the writer might-do 
with a less gruesome subject we cannot say; we can only wish 
that he had made a better beginning, as his first attempt in 
fiction is a literary nightmare for the existence of which we can 
see no possible justification. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——=—— 

Manchester. By George Saintsbury. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
—tThe preface of this book shows its origin and history. It “wag 
written for the series of ‘ Historic Towns’ edited by Professor E. A, 
Freeman and the Rev. W. Hunt. Differences of opinion arising 
between Mr. Freeman and myself, it was withdrawn from that series, 
and is now published independently.” What the precise matters 
were on which differences of opinion arose we are not informed ; but 
we can well understand that the book was not regarded as quite in 
accord with the other volumes of the valuable series of “ Historic 
Towns’ edited by Professor Freeman. For Mr. Saintsbury the early 
history of Manchester presents no attractions, and is discussed rather 
than described, in an amusing yet in a flippant and superficial way, 
which must have been exceedingly distasteful to the Professor, 
and which, it must be admitted, is hardly consonant with the 
purpose of the series. Mr. Saintsbury’s book is chiefly com- 
posed of a sketch of Manchester during the ‘Great Rebellion,” 
and the history of the Anti-Corn-Law League and its leaders, 
both of them no doubt interesting topics, but the latter at 
least well known and frequently written upon. But, after all, 
what the series of “Historic Towns” was specially designed 
to do was to give us the origines and early history of the towns 
they deal with, rather than to discuss such matters as “ Man- 
chester-thum” and Mr. Bright. Even if the early English history 
did not suit Mr. Saintsbury’s taste, yet considering the especial 
character of Manchester, a more informing account of its commercial 
growth in connection with the cotton trade might have been expected 
than vague references to works on the rise of the trade, or 
disquisitions of how far Lord Beaconsfield’s Sybil represented 
Manchester. The book leaves the impression of the leisure-hour 
sketch of a clever amateur, not the informing results of the 
research and knowledge of a true historian. At the same time, 
it must be allowed that the book is a readable and to some 
extent amusing sketch, and we are not at all sure that for the 
purpose of the ordinary Manchester man, and the general reader 
(especially as a somewhat bitter Tory tone is imparted to the 
comments on such matters as the Peterloo massacre and the 
Radical agitation in the early part of the century), it will not find 
a better market than if it had been a more solid contribution to 
historical literature. 

Palestine in the Time of Christ. By Edmond Stapfer, D.D. 
Translated by Annie Harwood Holmden. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—Professor Stapfer has found the materials of his book first in the 
Gospels and Epistles, secondly in Josephus, and thirdly in the 
Rabbinical writings. We cannot but think that he rates too highly 
the value of Josephus. “It may safely be said,” he writes, ‘that as 
a whole, his narrative is exact, or he would not have dared to appeal 
for its confirmation to Vespasian, Titus, and Agrippa.’ But what if 
he falsified history in the interest of the Flavian Emperors, as there 
is every reason to believe he did in the matter of the destruction of the 
temple? Tacitus, as preserved by Sulpicius Severus, attributes this 
to Titus; Josephus lays the blame on his own countrymen. The 
introduction which discusses these sources is followed by two books 
dealing respectively with the “Social” and “ Religious Life” of the 
period. (It must be understood that the word “ social” includes 





versation, for his characters, especially his heroine, are too apt 
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qriter’s attention, and we have then chapters on the government of the 
country, on home and public life, literature, science, &o. In the 
second book, one may specially note the chapters on “ The Religious 
Teaching of the Pharisees” (with its curious parallels to the parable 
of “Dives and Lazarus *), and on “The Essenes.” In what is said, 
again, on “ Prayer,” there are interesting parallels to the petitions in 
the Lord’s Prayer. The Temple is fully described, the description 
being illustrated by a plan. Chapters 15 and 16 bring ont the relations 
between the life and teaching of Christ and the contemporary 
society into which he came. The concluding words are :— In order 
to do away with Christianity, to make it an effete religion, this one 
thing is needful,—that one should come who should surpass Jesus, 
who should be greater than He. And this will never be. Hence we 

. Christians dare to say that Christianity is eternal.” 


Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations. Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Audrew P. Peabody. (Little, Brown, and Co., 
Boston, U.S.A.) —Mr. Peabody continues his translations from Cicero, 
and improves, we think, in accuracy and mastery of his original. The 
yolume before us is well written, and adequately representative of 
the author. Still, there are points where it might have been made 
more accurate. In ii., 16, about the burden of the Roman soldiers, 
“whatever they need for use” hardly gives the meaning of “ si quid 
ad usum velint,” which refers to articles which they were not 
obliged to carry. The next sentence, too, is clamsy, ‘‘ Arma enim 
membra militis esse dicunt ques quidem ita geruntur apte,” &c., “ They 
gay that the implements of a soldier’s armour are his limbs, which 
they carry so adroitly,” &c. The relative ought not to stand close 
to “limbs; and as it cannot well be joined to ita antecedent, 
might have been resolved into “for these.” Perhaps “his” might 
have been omitted. In xxvii., “ prodentes ut est captus hominum ” 
is hardly “ wise as men are capable of being,” but ratber “ wise as 
far as man’s average capacity goes.” 


Scuoot Booxs.—Aischylus : Septem contra Thebas. Edited by A. 
W. Verrall. (Macmillan.)—Competent judges will expect to find in 
Mr. Verrall’s work brilliant scholarship and excellent taste, sometimes, 
it is possible, deflected from the true standard by a certain eccen- 
tricity,—or shall we say, audacity ? This was the impression left by 
his most interesting edition of the “ Medea,’’ and by his remarkable 
atudies in Horace. They will not be disappointed by what they 
find inthe “Septem.” In the matter of emendation, indeed, they 
will see that he is less bold than he was in the “ Medea.” “ My own 
few corrections,” he writes in the introduction, “ are chiefly in the 
division of the letters into words, and in the accentuation,” things 
which, he points out, are matters of interpretation, if the author 
dates from the period of uncial writing. If, to use one of his 
examples, ér’ &vSpas and éravdpas are written precisely alike, an editor 
is at liberty to choose between them. In another respect, however, 
Mr. Verrall is nothing less than revolutionary. If there is any prin- 
ciple commonly accepted in the criticism of the text of the tragedians, 

it was this,—that there must be a syllabic correspondence between 
the strophes and the antistrophes of the choric odes, and that 
the text must be manipulated till this correspondence is estab- 
lished. This principle Mr. Verrall boldly traverses. “In many 
parts of Aschylus and Euripides,’ he writes, ‘‘to support the 
role in anything like its full extent, we must suppose that 
the copyists suddenly developed in the lyrics a new sort of per- 
versity, and incessantly made errors, which, while destroying the 
original exactness of metre, left the sense perfect and the rhythm 
correspondent.” We quite agree with what follows,—“ This may be 
true, but it is not primd facie probable.” Still, one feels the ground 
reeling under one’s feet at being told that the strophe and antistrophe 
need not syllabically correspond. It is a very serious contention. 
Non nostrum tantas componere lites. Of Mr. Verrall’s taste and 
skill, his remarkable subtlety in drawing out the sense of his author, it 
isimpossible to speak too highly. After the manner of recent editors, he 
appends a translation. To translate Aischylus into anything readable, is 
indeed a labour ; but Mr. Verrall has accomplished it. Here isa speci- 
men of his work :—“ Fie upon the fortune that in the unionsof mankind 
joins together the righteous man and the impious! Whatsoever we 
do there is nought more evil than evil companionship ; the fruit of it 
is not for the gathering; the field of sin bears the fruit of death. 
Sometimes, embarked with hot-brained voyagers, men of a rascal 
sort, pious man doth perish likewise with the abominable crew. 
Sometimes in a city a righteous one, joined with others cruel to man 
and forgetful of God, being found, contrary to nature, in the same 
net, dies by the undistinguishing blow of the divine spear.” ——Platonis 
Apologia Socratis. By J. Adam, B.A, (Cambridge University Press.) 
—This is a careful edition, which certainly does not err on the side 
of any scantiness of notes. We should even be inclined to say 
that they aze too copious. A lad can hardly have reached the 
“higher forms” of a school, not to say the University, without 
becoming familiar with such a construction as wep! dv 3) xparo 
Karfyopo: karnydpouv, or with the declension of vids in good Attic. 
But this is not a fault on which teachers will be severe.——From the 





same publishers we also receive Cyropedia of Xenophon, edited by 
Hubert A. Holden, M.A., and Ciceronis Oratio Philippica Secunda, 
edited by A. G. Peskett, M.A.—Dr. Holden’s name is a guarantee 
for thorough and accurate editorial work. His introduction is par- 
ticularly worth study, not the least so in respect of the question as 
to the substratum of truth which is to be found in Xenophon’s 
romance. Dr. Holden’s conclusion is adverse. ‘He has made his 
‘ Cyropeedia’ a vehicle for propounding his own peculiar convictions, 
political and ethical, embodied in a definite historical personage and 
an already existing state.” And he goes on to point out that “a 
number of doctrines, precepts, and reflections are put into the mouths 
of Cyrus, Cambysés, and other primitive Persian heroes, bearing an 
almost literal correspondence with the utterances of Socrates in the 
‘Memorabilia.’’’ This Socratic character of the “Cyropedia” is 
very curious. The notes, which, according to the new and convenient 
arrangement, occupy a separate volume, are ample; and there are 
two indices, the second, of Greek words, most useful to the learner. 
In Mr. Peskett’s edition of the “ Philippica,” forty-two pages of text 
are illustrated by about a hundred of notes. So competent and 
experienced a scholar, using such sources of information as are 
supplied by Drumann, Mommsen, and Muquart, Wernsdorf and Halm, 
and having his work revised by so profound a Ciceronian scholar 
as Dr. J. S. Reid, could not fail to produce a valuable book. 
We see that Mr. Peskett accepts as true Cicero’s statement in Section 
40 that he had received amplius sestertium ducentiens (£170,000) by 
legacies. (It is doubted by Professor Tyrrell.) It is the easiest 
way of accounting for the orator’s wealth. We can recommend 
Mr. Peskett’s volume to readers who wish to study the divina 
“Philippica fame, volvitur a prima que provima.’”’-——We see no 
particular reason for praising or blaming the Eton Horace, edited by 
F. W. Cornish. (Murray.)—Eton must stand by itself, and have, as 
& grammar, so also editions of its own; and who can object if the 
young aristocrats and plutocrats are taught that pulverem Olympicum 
means the dust “of Olympia (not Olympus)” ? The notes are brief, 
sometimes leaving out noticeable points, as, ¢.g., in humeros amictus 
(ii., 31), but generally without objection. We have also received 
among “ Rivington’s Latin Texts,” Cesar: The Gallic War, Book V. 
and Book II., with Notes and Vocabulary (Rivingtons); and 
Book V., edited by Mr. ©. Colbeck (Macmillan), with Intro- 
duction, Maps, &c., an edition that seems to supply all that 
the young scholar will need.——Mr. Jerram publishes a second 
series of his Anglice Reddenda; or, Extracts for Unseen Trans- 
lation (Clarendon Press), a volume of which we need not point 
out the usefulness. These manuals need occasional renewal or altera- 
tion, or the translations cease to be “ unseen.” Test-Questions on 
the Latin Language, by F. W. Levander (H. K. Lewis), is a useful 
collection of questions gathered from a wide range of examination- 
papers,—so wide, indeed, that it includes the College of Preceptors, 
and Oxford and Cambridge Fellowship papers. First Latin 
Lessons. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. (Bell and Sons.)—Donbt- 
less this will be found a useful book, for it carries out the injunction, 
so necessary for successful teaching, “line upon line, precept upon 
precept.” But the Latin might have been better. Even at the 
beginning a boy should never see but the very best. Surely a Roman 
having to express that a girl was killed by an arrow, would prefer to 
say, ‘‘ Sagitta occisa est,” to “ Sagitta puellam occidit.’”’ We notice, on 
p. 69, the misprint “‘ zedificata erint.’”—A companion volume, from the 
same author and publisher, is Miscellaneous Latin Exercises — 
The Modern Latin Grammar. By James Clyde, M.A. (Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh.)—“ The speciality of this grammar,’ says Mr: 
Clyde in his preface, “is that, while offering the usual equipment for 
the study of classical Latin, it at the same time elucidates systemati- 
cally the immense deposit of Latin contained in English.” Itisa 
good idea, and it is well carried out. To give an early instance of 
what is done, we have lists of words of the various declension- 
stems that are naturalised in English, as acacia, area, &c., animus, 
asparagus, &c., and so on through the others. Again, under the 
verbs, we have lists under each stem of verbs formed from the Latin 
that are current in our own language. No learner with any intelli- 
gence can fail to get much enlightenment from the method Mr. Clyde 
has employed. There is an excellent appendix giving a number of 
Latin phrases, &c., in popular use, famous mottoes, abbreviations, &c. 
We observe one or two blemishes in the grammar itself. Ourrente 
calamo is not a good example of the ablative absolute. Its use 
would be instrumental. But we doubt whether it is a classical 
phrase. Nemine contradicente certainly is not. The learner should 
have been warned against it. We object, again, to the reactionary 
statement that “ place ”’ is put “ if the name be singular in the genitive 
of the I. and II. Declensions, and in the ablative of the III. Declen- 
sion.” The locative termination (singular) of the first and second 
declensions is the same as the genitive, and that of the third generally 
(though Carthagini is an instructive exception) the same as the 
ablative. But the use of different cases in different declensions to 
express the same idea, is irrational and, we think, unparalleled. The 
use of rure for “in the country,” is so very rare in prose (the lexicons 
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give one instance only), that it might have been omitted.——The 
Eton Latin Grammar. Part I., Abridged. By A. OC. Ainger, M.A., 
and H. G. Wintle, M.A. (John Murray.)—We are sorry to see that 
Eton goes back to the old order of the cases. Surely the change 
introduced by the “ Primer” was a great saving of trouble. It is not 
correct to say that the “ vocative of substantives ending in ‘ius’ 
ends in ‘i.’ Proper names so end, and jfilius as being used like 
@ proper name; but common nouns follow the usual form. 
The setting out of the paradigms, &., is admirably plain. We 
cannot see much other merit in The Eton Latin Grammar.— 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream. By F.C. Woodforde, 
B.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—Though the author of this book 
has entered into the labours of other men, he has produced a 
school book of considerable excellence. There is a clearly written 
outline of the plot; the general remarks on the play are well- 
condensed criticisms on various topics which belong to it; the 
notes are strictly explanatory and illustrative; and the glossary is 
full, has been carefally prepared, and is etymological, Skeat’s 
Dictionary having been mainly used. This latter is a valuable 
feature for those preparing for examination, as the words can be 
studied apart from the text without having to be hunted out from 
amongst a quantity of irrelevant notes. It can be recommended to 
those who want a good and cheap edition of the play.——Coriolanus. 
(W. and R. Chambers.) —This edition of the play is furnished with a 
short introduction, an excellent plan of study, copious notes, and five 
examination papers. The notes are such as an intelligent pupil 
requires, and not too abstruse; but they are in too small type, 
and look confused, and there is no index of words, names, 
or grammatical points, a serious omission.——English Grammar 
and Analysis, By F. Ritchie, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—The ideal 
English Grammar has yet to be written, and this is a con- 
tribution towards it. Although etymology is first treated of, the 
author intends that it shall be studied part passu with the portion 
which treats of analysis. The principal features of the work are 
the conciseness of the text, the etymology being comprised in forty- 
six by no means closely printed pages, which contain all the 
essentials; the excellence of the tabulation of forms; and the 
number and appropriateness of the exercises. The syntax is 
particularly well done, all the minute points being illustrated 
and furnished with abundance of exercises from classic authors. 
The idea of giving speeches from standard plays and novels, 
in direct and indirect narration, to be dealt with conversely, 
is a new and valuable feature. There is-a complete index. 

We have received three little volumes which belong to Mr. 


“E. Stanford’s series of “ Tourists’ Guides,” and are :—Wiltshire : 


its Scenery and Antiquities, by R. N. Worth; The Wye and its 
Neighbourhood, by G. Phillips Bevan; and Suffolk, with Eacur- 
sions by River, Railway, and Road, by Dr. J. E. Taylor. Both 
Mr. Worth and Mr. Bevan are known as the authors of guides pre- 
viously published which have met with a most favourable reception, 
and which, indeed, give all the information that can be expected, 
or, we might almost say, desired. Dr. Taylor is, we think, a new 
hand; but he does his work with success, from what is plainly a 
thorough knowledge of the county. All three volumes may be 
recommended without hesitation. They are furnished with maps 
sufficient for general purposes. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES WATCH COMPANY, 


VYSE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Cheapest house in the world for Watches and Jewellery. Diamonds and Peart 
goods of every kind, Watches of every construction, Gold Goods of every descrip- 
tion, Silver Goods of every make, Electro-Plate of every design. 

Let_every reader of this send for our beautiful New Illustrated 
Catalogue, containing 1,000 unsolicited Testimonials, and over 1,000 fine 
Copper-Plate Engravings of Watches, Jewellery, and Electro-Plate, sent gratis and 
post-free on application to any part of the world. 

Why give the fabulous prices charged by retail dealers when you can get s. d. 
Gentlemen 8 Fine Silver, flat crystal glass, heavy-cased superior movements 25 
Ladies’ Fine Silver, handsomely engraved, flat crystal glass, do. movements 25 
Ladies’ very heavy-cased Gold Levers, in exquisitely chased cases, highly- 

finished extra-jewelled movements, 70s ; Gent.’sdo., engine-turned cases 80 
Gent.’s Silver Keyless Levers, 60s; Do., with hunting cases ... sas via Oe 
Gent.’s Fine Gold Keyless Lever, strong heavy cases, 100s; Do., hunting cases 140 
Ladies’ very heavy Keyless, in 18-carat gold cases ae one oo we 1000 

Cheques, drafts, or P.O.O. must be made payable to the Company’s Manager, 
Mr, A. PERCY, on —— of which any Watch will be wanecen post-free to 
say “ an — ingdom, and for 2s 6d per Watch extra, to any part of 

me Pos orld. 
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THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 
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PROFESSOR VIRCHOW says:— x appreciate hal wetiy = 
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Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers. 
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xy * LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
“LIBERT Y | FABRICS and TAPRSTRIES 
for the AUTUMN SEASON. 


ART | IN FINE ORIENTAL DESIGNS and 


| 

| RICH COLOURINGS, 
FABRICS. 

| 


Prices from 8d to 60s per yard. 
Parrenns Post-FREE. 


Patterns Post-FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO. f Ohesham House, } BEGENT STREET, W. 


& Chesham House, 


Qe neers COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Professor ALFRED J. CHURCH will give distinct Courses of LATIN on the 
several subjects prescribed for Graduation in the University of London. The 
first meeting in these Classes will be on WEDNESDAY, October 5th, at 11 a.m. 

Professor CHUROH will also open on WEDNESDAY, October 12th, at 2 p.m., 
a HIGHER SENIOR CLASS, which will meet twice a week for training in 
LATIN SCHOLARSHIP, including Translation at sight and Composition. Fee 
for one Term, £2 2s ; for the Session, £5 5s, 


For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Gower Street, W.C. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D.., &e. 
Physicians {308 @. G CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4c, 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCE. 











OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
‘ ’ INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
R With 55 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 

OU EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 
*** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘ Gives many 

a useful hint to thoze who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
E Y E S. preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Boo ers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 








ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, EXHIBITION ROAD. 


The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Central Institution are arranged for 
the TECHNICAL EDUCATION of persons who are training for Mechanical, Civil. 
or Electrical Engineering, or for any Branch of Manufacturing, and especially of 
Chemical Industry. 


Engineering __... wa oa +» Professor Unwin, F.R.S. 
Mechanics and Mathematics... «. Professor Hennict, F.R.S, 
Physics ... mas pee aa Professor Ayrton, F.R 8. 
Chemistry eon «+ « Professor ARMsTRONG, F.R.S, 


The CLOTHWORKERS’ SCHOLARSHIP of £60 a year, with free education, 
and several other Scholarships, will be awarded on the results of the Entrance 
Examination, te commence on TUESDAY, September 27th. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October 4th. 

For Programme of Instruction and further particulars, apply to the Organising 
Director, Sir PHILIP MAGNUS, at the Offices of the Institution, Exhibition 
Road, London, 8.W. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd, with 
an Introductory Address by Mr. DENT, at 4 p.m. A Prospectus of the School and 
further information may be obtained by personal application between 1 and 3 
p.m.; or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 


GR COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 


1, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 

2. = DEPARTMENT (including the Dental and the Pharmaceutical 
ourses). 

3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

4. EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 

Prospectuses of the above Departments, and of Entrance Scholarships and 
Exhibitions (twelve in number, and Mem | from £12 to £100 per annum), will be 
forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR of the College, or may be obtained 
from Mr, J. E, CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester. 


HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 











OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIKENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


| iain for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference wor to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


GPeRALMORD, TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 

Highlands),— Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. MICHAELMAS TERM 
BEGINS FRIDAY, September 30th.—For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply 
to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


OLLEGE HALL, LONDON. 
(Incorporated, March, 1886.) 
RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, and the 
LONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

The THIRD HOUSE, completing the entire block known as Byng Place, has 
been taken by the Council, and will be opened for Students as soon as the 
necessary alterations are completed. 

PrincipaAL—Miss GROVE. 

For terms and other information, address to the HON. SEO., College Hall, 

Gordon Square, London, W.O. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 


ESSRS. JAMES, B.A. Cambridge, and BUSHNELL, 

A M.A. Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Uni- 

Versity Matriculation. Ninety-eight passed out of 110 for the Army in fourteen 

years, All sent up for Matriculation during the last three years have succeeded. 
—Address, Hillcourt, Cheltenham. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE (for Ladies), 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park.—The College REOPENS SEPTEMBER 28th.— 
Lady Superintendent, Miss WIGHT, Musical Directress, Miss L. H. CLINTON. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOSI- 
; TION, and READING.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time disengaged 
or Lecture-Courses, Readings, and Practice-Classes in Schools. She also reads 
with Private Pupils.—143 King Henry’s Road, N.W. 





























ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE WEDNESDAY, October 5th. 
Miss WOODMAN will be at home October Ist. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
HE SESSION, 1887-88, will BEGIN on OCTOBER 5th. 


The College supplies for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school 
age, the means of continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, and 
Literature. The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, Geological, and Biological 
Laboratories are open daily. ‘Tbe Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, Electric, and Mining Engineering and Surveying ; and special arrange- 
ments for practical work have been made with various engineers in and near 
Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of students may be obtained on 
application. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at the College. Calendar 
containing full information, price ls (by post, !s 3d).—For Prospectuses and further 
information, apply to the REGISTRAR. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The FOURTEENTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 

TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, and the FIFTY-SEVENTH SESSION of the 
DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE, BEGIN MONDAY, October 3rd, 1887. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and the Universities. The 
Physical, Chemical, Mineralogical, Biological, and Engineering Laboratories, and 
the Weaving-Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing-Rooms will be open daily for 
practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 

— pees of all Day Classes in the Department of Science, Technology, 
and Arts. 

2. Prospectus of Classes for Occasional and Evening Students, 

3. Prospectus of Day and Evening Classes in Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 

4, Prospectus of the Department of Medicine. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
in GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A Full Course of Training in Preparation for the CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE is offered to Ladies at this College. 

The Curriculum is specially intended to meet the needs of those who desire to 
become Teachers in Public Schools. 

Teachers are also trained for the KINDERGARTEN (Frebel Society’s Higher 
Examination). 

Junior Students are prepared for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, 

Scholarships are offered in all divisions: 

Class-teaching, under supervision, is an important part of the Course, which 
lasts one year for Senior Students. 

Criticism Lessons are held weekly. 

TERM BEGAN ON SEPTEMBER lth, 

Address, PRINCIPAL. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet House, 
Talgarth Road, West Kensington (opposite South-East Entrance of St. 
Paul’s School).—Head Master, J. BEWSHER, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford.—Preparation for Foundation Scholarships and for Entrance at 
St. Paul’s School. Boys are also specially prepared for the Sandhurst and Wool- 
wich Classes at St. Paul’s.—For Prospectus, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 1 Pembridge 
Villas, Bayswater.—Mr. E. C. EDDRUP, M.A,, late Exhibitioner of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and late Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s Preparatory 
School, West Kensington, PREPARES BOYS for Foundation Scholarships and 
for Entrance at St. Paul’s School. Arrangements have been made for the Pupils 
of this School to have the use of the large recreation-ground of the West Kensing- 
ton School on half-holidays for cricket, gymnastics, &ec.—For Prospectus, apply 
to the HEAD MASTER. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms ; 
redecorated ; newly furnished; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 
pT ty large swimming-bath ; private baths.—Full descriptive tariff of 
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NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. 
SARACINESCA. ByF. Marion Craw- 


ForD, Author of “Mr. Isaacs,’’ **Dr, Claudius,” 
** Zoroaster,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*** Saracinesca’ is a very remarkable book, and a 
great advance upon any of the anthor’s previous 
works.” —Academy. 

** It is a book of which even the greatest masters 
of fiction might with reason have been proud.”— 
Pictorial World. 

**Clever, striking, interesting.’”’— Spectator. 

_. The book is something more than a clever novel ; 
it is a literary success.” — Vanity Fair. 

“No better picture has been drawn of Roman 
society than the one contained in Mr. Crawford’s 
new novel, ‘ Saracinesca.’”’—Morning Post. 





Now ready, a SECOND EDITION of 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVEN- 
TURE; or, Moss from a Rolling Stone, By 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “ Piccadilly,” 
“ Altiora Peto,” ‘‘ Haifa,” &c. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“ Probably no living man but Mr. Laurence Oliphant 
could have made such a collection of sensational 
reminiscences......What strikes us after a perusal of 
this book is the surprising fact that he should have 
survived to write it. He has gone through all manner 
of dangers......Altogether it is very long since we have 
read a volume so rich in interest of all kinds, and we 
can recommend it as one of the rare books which will 
bear reading a second and even a third time.””—Times, 

“ The book bristles with adventures in every page, 
Among these his sporting reminiscences will be found 
the most absorbingly exciting.” —Saturday Review, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEXT WEEK will be published, a New 
Novel by “ A Plain Woman,” Author of “ My 
Trivial Life and Misfortune,” entitled “ POOR 
NELLIE,” in 3 vols., price 25s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





HALF-A-CENTURY ; or, Changes in 
Men and Manners. By ALEX. INNES SHAND, 
Author of “ Letters from West Ireland,” “ For- 
tune’s Wheel,” &c, 8vo, 12s 6d. 


** Mr. Shand’s pencil is light. His vivacious, pic- 
turesque style, his broad treatment, his wide reading, 
and ubiquitous experience have put it in his power to 
be fresh. Where his observations are old their dress 
is new and sprightly...... Few chapters but contain, 
amid the series of contrasts, some thoughtful con- 
clusion which balances in a few words the respective 
advantages of the old and the new.”’—Times. 

“In a series of bright sketches, the results of the 
lapse of time, as reflected in all phases of social life, 
are set forth with an artist’s discrimination of the 
value of proportion...... On the whole, his judgment 
is not less indisputably sound than his pictures of the 
round of life, both in the past and in the present, 
are instinct with vitality and delineated with force 
and fidelity.”—Saturday Review. 





My TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFOR- 
TUNE: a Gossip with no Plot in Particular. 
By a Pian Woman, New Edition, crown 8vo, 
6s. 


“The story of ‘My Trivial Life’ is a genuine 
book, and may indeed be esteemed for one of the 
bitterest and cleverest novels produced of late 
years......We can recall few books of recent years 
in which there is such an intensity of life, such a 
passionate outpouring of experience.”’—Saturday 
Review, 


‘She delights the intellect by a continuous 
succession of bright, witty, often caustic sketches 
of what is commonly known as ‘ good society,’ ’— 
Scotsman. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


30 TO 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; 


NEWEST AND 


Subscriptions opened at any date, from £1 1s per annum. 


Country Subscriptions, from £2 2s per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus lessening the cost 
of carriage and obtaining a constant supply of the best books. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Books added to the Library, 
postage free to any address. 


and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 
BEST BOOKS. 





CHEA®P 


Lists of Books at greatly reduced prices are published every month, and will be sent 
postage free on application. 


BOO K S. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


UARDIAN FIRE ona tras 
G omRE and LIFE 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, Lond 
on, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, Ror” 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions 
DIRECTORS. ' 
Chairman—Beravumont W. Luszock, Es 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B. Marrix bey 
Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. | John Hunter, fast 
a. Bonham-Carter, Esq. George Lake, “4 
m. Hill Dawson, Esq.| Right Hon. G. j- 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Lefevre, ia.p, |” an 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 8. Hope Morley 
James Goodson, —. Hy. John Norman, Bq 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
a Pw, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Req 
chard M. Harvey, Esq. | Joh: . 
Right Hon, John @.| Mp, -Albot. Bag, 
Hubbard, M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F, J, Marspey 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G, 0, Browne, ; 
Share co at present paid up 





and inves ose ove eeu 
Total Funds, upwards of .., i oe 
Total Annual Income, over ove ”800,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Mi 
should be renewed at the Head Office, peg 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of October, , 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lo 
P Street, and Charing Cross, London, mbard 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fi i { 
effected in all parts ofthe World.» “™? Lightning 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM OC. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, ~~... 








The Birkbeck Building Society’ 
Receipts exceed Five Mi +t a 


Ho to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 
pense immediate Lege re peged foe building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply a e ices of 
BIRKBEOK REEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. ” 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT 


Established 1835, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Claims Paid, £7,000,000, 
Funds, £4,280,000. 
Profits Declared, £3,400,000. 
All now insuring will participate in the Division of 
Profits on November 20th next, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and C0., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


RY’S 
F URE 


> pent eiaeanel 
OCOA. 


**I consider it a very rich, delicions Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 
and gives no trouble in making.” —W. H, R.STaNLeY, 


-D. 











Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 





oe. ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured, 


PEARS’ 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 


as a COMPLEXION SOAP. 
sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


SOAP. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Inrir- 
MITIES OF YOuTH.—From causes difficult to 
discover, producing slight symptoms of deranged 
action, scarcely perceptible at first, the young become 
prematurely enervated and debilitated. They lose 
alike their looks, energy, and confidence. The general 
cause of this melancholy state is a disordered stomach, 
which Holloway’s Pills will regulate. be A gy 4 
digestion, bracing the nerves, and purifying the 
blood they work wonders, They act so kindly yet 60 
certainly upon every organ, that the nervous — 
soon recovers and the wonted good spirits a y 
return with strength and vivac‘ty and vigour. be ey 
inflict no violent effects upon the system, impose fe 4 
restraints of habits, business, or occupation, 4 
accomplish their end without much restriction 
diet or pleasure. 
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NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
The GAY WORLD. By Joseph 


Baroy, Author of “ Clytie,” &c. 3 vols. 


CAST on the WATERS. By Hugh 


Corzman Davipson, Author of “The Green 
Hills by the Sea.” 3 vols. 


In BAD HANDS. By F. W. 


Rosixson, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


The TREASURE of THOR- 
BURNS. By Freperick Boye, Author of “A 
Good Hater,” &c. 3 vols. 


WEEPING FERRY: a Novel. 


By GEORGE HALsE. 


COULD HE DO BETTER? By 


Anraur A. HorrmMany. 3 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 








Now ready, price 6d, 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
L No. 60, OCTOBER. 
ConTENTS. 
Eve, By the Author of “ John Herring,” ** Mehalah,” 
&o. Chaps. 5-9, 
My Op Vittace. By R'chard Jefferies. 
Tur Moon AND THE WEATHER, By John Westwood 
Oliver. 
Tur StorRY OF THE RippLrine Train. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. 
Me. R. L. Stevenson as A Port. By Edmund 
Gosse, 
Iv MammotH Cave. By John Burroughs. 
Ove TRAVELLER Returns.—III, By David Christie 
Murray and Henry Herman. 
At THE S1GN OF THE SHIP, By Andrew Lang, 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





Now ready, price 1s. 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
ConTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1897. 
1, Loyatty Groree, Chaps. 11-15, 
2, From UHLAND. 
8, MapaME NECKER, 
4, Mrs. Toovey’s Rep Book. 
5. Tue Brrps or a WELSH CounTY. 


6, A CuILp’s RECOLLECTION OF WILLIAM MAKE- 
PEACE THACKERAY. 


7. SHELLEY, 

8. “ Weary,” 

9, RECOLLECTIONS OF Miss MarGaReET P. GILLIES. 
10, NELLIDA: A PRincEsS OF Russia. Chaps. 1-7. 


RicnarD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 





Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols, 
Lt and UNLIKE. By Author of 
“ Lady Audley’s Secret,” ‘* Mohawks,” &c. 


London: Spencer BLAcKETT, Successor to J. and 
R. Maxwell. 





Now ready, 56th Edition, price 2s, 


HE CHILD'S GUIDE to 
KNOWLEDGE. By a Lavy. The Original 
Author.sed Edition, brought down tothe Present Time. 


London: Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 8 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 
FOUR NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 
Lord CARTERET: a Political Biography. By 


ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 
‘A work which is both readable and valuable.” —Globe. 











MEMOIRS of Marshal de VIELLEVILLE. 


A GENTLEMAN of the OLDEN TIME: Francois 


de Scépeaux, Sire de Vielleville, 1509-1571. Being Portraits and Stories of the Sixteenth 
Century, during the Reign of Henri II. ByC.Coicner. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


LETTERS from CRETE. Written during the 
Spring of 1886. By Cuartes Epwarpgs. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 


oem 


My CONSULATE in SAMOA. A Record of Four 


Years’ Sojourn in the Navigators Islands; with Personal Experiences of King Malietoa 
Laupepa, his Country, and his Men. By W. B. Cuurcuwarp, late Acting British Consul 
and Deputy-Commissioner for the Western Pacific. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 
L AD Y G RAC E. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” &. 


In 8 vols, crown 8vo, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 














MAJOR and MINOR. By W. E. Norris. 


vols. crown 8vo. 


PRECAUTIONS. By Lady Margaret Majendie. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The STORY of a KISS. By Mrs. Wynne, 


Author of “ A Horrid Girl,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


In 3 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 











UsE LIEBIG 
Cookery Books 
petra COMPANY’S 
application to the 
Company, 


9 Fenchurch 


EXTRACT 
Avenue, London, 


nes OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








ful Methud of Curing these Diseases. By Robert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.8., &. 


London: G. MircHett and Co., Red Lion Court 
poner Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


SPECTACLES. 


“Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 
Post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
trom defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C 





GOLD MEDAL, 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUTVCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
The First Number of a NEW VOLUME. 


The Enolish EUlustrateyd Magusine 


For OCTOBER contains Contributions by 


A. C. Swinburne, W. Outram Tristram, 
The Author of ** Mehalah,’”} F. Marion Crawford, 
Professor W. Minto, - D. Traill, 
and Richard Jefferies. 
With Illustrations by 
| J. W. North, 


F. Brewtnall, 
Hugh Thomson. 


E. 
Herbert Railton, 


1, A Portrait Stupy. From a Drawing by E. F, Brewtnall, R.W.S. Frontis- 
piece, 
2. Toa Seamew. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
3, Coacuina Days anp Coacutna Wars. W. Outram Tristram. With Illus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. 
4, Tae Story or Jari. Chaps.1-3, By the Author of “ Mehalah.” 
5. Summer in ‘Somerset. Richard Jefferies, With Illustrations by J. W. 
North, R.W.S. 
6. A — Hymw For THE Unirep States oF America, F. Marion Craw: 
ord. 
7. Tue MEDIATION OF RatpH HarpeEtor. Chaps. 1-5. Professor W. Minto. 
8, Er Carters. H. D. Traill, 
Or tal Friezes, Headpi » Tailpi , and Initial Letters. 


v 


Profusely Illustrated. Monthly, price 6d; by post,8d. Yearly Subscription, 
6s 6d ; or by post, 8s. 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





ST. NICHOLAS for) TheCENTURY MAGAZINE 
OOTOBER contains a contribution for OCTOBER contains an Article on 
by Louisa M. Alcott, entitled “An; ‘Ely Cathedral,” by Mrs, Van Ren- 


Ivy Spray.’ With Illustrations.— neslaer, With Illustrations by Joseph 
Jubilee Cake. Illustrated by Alice W. Pennell.—A Paper by J. L. Allen on 
Rollins—The Low Countries and the **Mrs, Stowe’s‘* Uncle Tom’ at Home 
Rhine. By Frank R. Stockton.— in Kentucky.” With Frontispiece 


Poems by Margaret Vandegrift and Portrait of Mrs, Stowe, and other 
Frank Dempster Sherman.—An Illus- Illustrations —A Paper by Edw. C. 
trated Article by John R. Coryell, Stedman on ‘‘ Twelve Years of British 
entitled “* The Kiwi;’’ &. Price ls, Song ;”’ &. Price 1s 4d. 


ALLEGRA. An Anglo-Italian Story, By 


Mary WEsT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

The Times says :—‘* Every character bears an individuality out of the common, 
and the style is refined and vigorous throughout......There is — of spirit, 
plenty of humour, plenty of quiet satire in ‘ Allegra.’......We hope Miss West 
will write many more books as good as this,”’ 


CASWELL: a Paradox. 2 vols. crown 


8vo, cloth. (Ready. 


UNDER SUSPICION. By Edith Stowe. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
** A good story, which is well told. Her delineation of character reveals the 
art of a keenly observant word-painter from life.’’—Daily Paper. 


“MANNERS MAKYTH MAN.” By the 


eee of ‘How to be Happy thongh Married.” Popular Edition, price 
S ° 


** G@ood-natured, wholesome, and straightforward.”’—Saturday Review. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


aaa 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S NEW LIST, 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVEL AND 
DISCOVERY. 


1, The SOLOMON ISLANDS and their 


NATIVES. By H. B. Gurry, M.B. With Nume 
Maps, and Woodcuts from Photos by the Anthor,. ae 
cloth, gilt, 25s, 


2. The GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL CHarR. 


ACTERISTICS of the SOLOMON ISLANDS, By H. B. 
With 4 Maps, uniform with the above, 10s 6d, —_s Guerr, MB. 


Colo: 
royal 8y0, exirs 





THROUGH the WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. 
Professor WILLIAM Knicut, of St. Andrews University. With 56 Etchi y 
of Lake Scenery by Harry Goodwin, printed on Japanese paper Ta 
columbier 8vo, richly bound from a design by Mr. Goodwin, £223, ° — "° 

*,* The Subscription List to this Work has been closed for some time, and 
the remaining copies are now offered to the Public in accord ince with the te : 
of the Subscription. rms 


The BEST BOOKS: a Reader’s Guide to the Choieg 
of the Best Available Books in all Departments of Science, Art, and Lite; 
ture down to 1887, with the Dates of the First and Last Editions, and the 
Prices, Sizes, and Publishers’ Names of each Book. Witha Copions Topical 
Index. By Wittram Swan SONNENSCHEIN. 740 pages, 4to, cloth extra, 21s 

Also, INTERLEAVED EDITION for NOTES, ADDITIONS, &., 31s 64, 
[This day, 
The Contents are :—CurisTIANITY, 112 sections; Non-OnrisTIan RELIGron a 

MyrTHotoey, 49 sections ; PHrLosoPHy, 65 sections; Socrery, 92 sections: Gro. 

GRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, and ETHNOGRAPHY, 56 sections ; History and ANTIQUITIES, 

98 sections; BroaRapuy, 33 sections; Scrence, 95 sections; MEpIcing 58 

sections; ARTS and TrapzEs, 156 sections; LITERATURE and Puitotoay, 150 


sections: J OUISE de KEROUALLE, DUCHESS of PORTSMOUTH. 
In the COURT of CHARLES II.; or, How the Duke 


of Richmond gained his Pension. Compiled from State Papers in the 
Archives of the French Foreign Office by H. FoRNERON. With a Preface by 
Mrs. G. M. Crawrorp, of Paris, With 6 Engraved Portraits of Court 
Beauties from the Paintings at Hampton Court Palace, 8vo, cloth extra, 
10s 6d. [Early in October, 
Extract from the Scotsman, on “ Perpetual Pension Scandals :”— The Dukes 
of Richmond have had a big haul. In 1676, Charles II. granted to the Duke of 
Richmond and his heirs for ever a duty of one shilling per chaldron on all coals 
exported from the Tyne and consumed in England, In 1799 this was commuted 
fer a pension of £29,000, chargeable on the Consolidated Fund. Later, this 
annuity was funded or redeemed for £633,333 invested in Consols, and afterwards 
sold out and invested in land settled upon the Duke and his heirs. The history 
of these transactions occupies several pages of the Blue-Book, andin itself forms 
an interesting study.” 


BAYREUTH and FRANCONIAN SWITZERLAND, 
By R. M1tner-Barry, With several Full-page Plates, crown ~ .- ba 
is day, 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘As in a LOOKING-GLASS,” &c, 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of LUCY SMITH, 
By F. C. Pumps. In 2 vols. 

“Here is a powerful story of Miss Lucy Smith’s fearful subjection to a 
mysterious conspiracy of mind-stealers who purchase the right of inspiring her 
nightly dreams, Originality of design, artistic neatness of construction, and 
perfect style, with shrewd insight into the humours of individual character, go 
far to recommend the story.”—Illustrated London News, 

“A wild romance of the preternatural kind...... told in a direct, business-like 
fashion.’’—Spectator. 

“The author has gone out of his way to give us something that is not common, 
and his efforts will meet with due appreciation.’’—Court Journal, 


ST. BERNARD’S: the Romance of a Medical Student. 
By Zscutarius ScauPet. 1 vol.,10s6d. This book might be fitly entitled 
“Behind the Scenes in a Great Hospital.’ It describes in a manner never 
before adopted, and obviously under the guidance of personal experience at 
every step, the actual life, the doings and sufferings of doctors and patients, 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeicuH Hont. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR OASTLE, 


Catalogues on application. 


OLD PARIS. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 








The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 

An Llustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


, RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS... ou ase eee 7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... swe tee wee = 9,000,000 








ts and nurses, of these vast institutions in London, The revelations 
incidentally made at almost every page will undoubtedly prove startling to 
the outside public, 

His OWN ENEMY: the Story of a Man of the 
World. By J. BLOUNDELLE-BorRTON. 2 vols. 

**There is something of real force in it......the prodigal on the way to the 
house of his fathers—not to find any welcoming, helping hand, but to die—isa 
really tragic picture.”—Pall Mall Gazette, ae: 

‘* Men and women alike will read the book and recommend it to their friends, 
and we shall be very much astonished if it has an ephemeral existencs, or is not 
very much read when other yet anborn books have passed out of existence. 
With this novel the author stamps himself as one of the novelists of his genera- 
tion.”’—St, Stephen’s Review. 

A SECOND EDITION (in 1 vol.) of the EARL of DESART’S 
Lord and Lady PICCADILLY is now ready, price 6s. 

“ An extremely interesting and very powerful picture of London society.”— 
Whitehall. 

“ Fullof brilliant writing and careful studies of London society.” —Evening News. 

“‘Eminently readable.’”’—Atheneum. 

IMPORTANT NEW WORK on RUSSIA and RUSSIAN NIHILISM. 
RUSSIA, POLITICAL and SOCIAL. By L: 
TrKHOMIROV. 2 vols, 8vo. [In a few days. 
The MICROSCOPE in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
By Professors ©. Nargett and §, ScHWENDENER. ‘Translated by J. 
MayALt, jun., with a Preface by Franx Crisp. With over 200 Illustrations, 
Svo, cloth, 21s. [This day. 


THE ‘UNICORN’ SERIES. 2seach. [This day. 
In TROUBLED TIMES. From the Dutch of A. 8. 


C. WALLIS. 
“A work of unquestionable excellence.”—Spectator, 


J OBSON’S ENEMIES. By Edward Jenkins (“‘ Jinx’s 
Baby’’). 


* Abounding in cynical humour and caustic epigram,”’—Truth. 


The BASILISK. By H. Pottinger Stephons and W. 
T. LEGER, 
“ Unsurpassed by any effort of the late Hugh Conway.”—Athenzum. 


JONATHAN. ByC.C. Fraser-Tytler. 


“* The most able of this writer’s village stories.’’—Guardian. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square. 
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NEXT WEEK, in a Fine Binding, royal 4to, price 13s 6d. 


The FIRST VOLUME of 


MR. PUNCH’S 
VICTORIAN ERA. 


Being the Chronicle of the Fifty Years of her Majesty’s Reign, 

as Exhibited in more than 300 Cartoons from Mr. Punch’s 

Collection; with a Connected Descriptive Commentary, including 
a Prologue introducing the Years 1837-41. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE VOLUMES. 





London : 
BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 8, 9, and 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS in a WAGGON in 


the GOLD REGIONS of AFRICA, By Anprew A. AnpERSON. With 
Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8yvo. [Nearly ready. 


CHRONICLES of an OLD INN;; or, a Few 


Words about Gray’sInn. By Anpr&e Hore. Crown 8vo. [Neat week. 


The TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES of the 


GOLD COAST of WEST AFRICA: their Religion, Manners, Customs, 
Laws, Language, &c. By A. B. ELxis, Major, the lst West India Regiment, 
Author of “‘ The Land of Fetish,” &. Demy 8vo, with Map. [Next week, 


FRIEDRICH FROBEL: a Short Sketch of 


his Life, including Frébel’s Letters from Dresden and Leipzig to his Wife, 
now first Translated into Engiish. By Eminy Suirrerr, Orowrrhio dav. 
is day. 


The BROKEN vow: a Story of Here and 


Hereafter. By Canon Knox Littitz. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


PADDY at HOME. By Baron E. de Mandat- 


Grancey. Translated from the French, Second Edition, crown 8yvo, 4s, 


IRELAND in the DAYS of Dean SWIFT. 


By J.B. Daty, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A HISTORY of VAGRANTS and 


VAGRANCY, and BEGGARS and BEGGING, By C. J. Rrpron-TurNEr. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. 


SADDLE and MOCASSIN. 


Francis, jun, Crown 8vo, 12s, 


COURT LIFE in EGYPT. By Alfred J. 


Butter, Author of ‘*The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt.” With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 























By Francis 





CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS.—CABINET EDITION. 


The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. By Charles 


Dickeys, With 16 Illustrations, fcap. 8vo, half-cloth, 2 vols., 3s, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER, 1887. 
CONTENTS. 
Smatt Inter10r Court, EcoLe pes Beaux-Arts. Frontispiece. 
Tae Paris Scnoon or Fine Arts, With Illustrations from Photographs far- 
nished by the Author. By Henry O. Avery. 
Seru’s Broruer’s Wire. Chaps. 31-32, By Harold Frederic. 


A Coutection or UnrusLisHED LeTTers oF THACKERAY.—VII. (Conclusion.) 
With Portraits and a Drawing. 


Taz Sacrep Fiame oF ToRIN J1.—(Conclusion.) Illustrated. By E, H. House, 
FRENCH TralTs—SENSE AND SENTIMENT. By W. OC. Brownell. 

Ox Reapina Certain Pusuisep Lerrers or W. M. T, By H. 0. Bunner. 
Caverns aND Cavern Lire. Illustrated, By N.8. Shaler. 

Frrzpom. By Elyot Weld. 

Tae Mortcace on Jerry, By Octave Thanet. 

Monrcrpa, Government. By Gamaliel Bradford. 

As Unsippen Gursr. By Graham R. Tomson. 

Iy THR VILLAGE oF VIGER. By Dancan Campbell Scott. 

Taz Vatter. By Charles Edwin Markham. 

Taz Bucouic Diatect OF THE PLAINS. By Louis Swinburne. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’"S NEW BOOKS. 





W. M. THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 


Just published, imperial 8vo, 12s 6d. 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS 


OF 
W. M. THACKERAY, 
1847-1855. 


With Portraits and Reproductions of Letters and Drawings. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

**The most charming letters that ever were printed.”—Daily News, 

“Of the value and interest of these letters it is almost impossible to speak too 
highly.”—Atheneum, 

“‘Thackeray’s letters to Mr, and Mrs, Brookfield are delightful illustrations of 
the man,”’—Spectator. 

“One of the most delightful volumes of the last five-and-twenty years.”— 
Saturday Review, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


On Monday next, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS, éc. 1 vol. 
*,* A farther Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 
Monday next, price 12s 6d, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
VOLUME XII. (CONDOR—CRAIGIE), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
VOLUME XIII, will be issued on January 2nd, 1888, and further Volumes at 
intervals of Three Months, 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY 
BOOKSELLER, 


NOTICEH.—After December 31st, 1887, the price of each Volume of ** The 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” will be raised from 12s 6d to 15s 
in cloth, and from 18s to 20s in half-morocco. This alteration in price is made 
necessary by the great eacess of the cost of apse above the original estimate. 
The error in the calculation may perhaps be considered pardonable by those who 
have examined the work with sufficient care to appreciate the labour involved in 
its accuracy and completeness, 

It may be satisfactory to Subscribers to learn that now that nearly one-fourth of 
the work has been published, and considerably more than one-fourth is in type, the 
Publishers have every reason to believe in the fulfilment of their original expectation 
that ‘* The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” would be completed 
in about Fifty Volumes. 


On Monday next (Sixpence), New Series, No. 52. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


‘or OCTOBER, containing, among other Articles of Interest :— 
he GAVEROCKS, Chaps. 46 to 50. By the AUTHOR of 
‘* MEHALAH,” “ JOHN HERRING,” “ COURT ROYAL,” §c.— 
CONCERNING MEN. By a WOMAN.—WELCOME RAIN.—The 
CAUSE of CHARACTER; &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NOW READY, A NEW COPYRIGHT NOVEL BY E, P. ROE. 
Price 2s, handsomely bound in cloth. 


EARTH TREMBLED. 


By the AUTHOR of “HE FELL IN LOVE WITH HIS WIFE,” 
“ An Original Belle,” ‘Driven Back to Eden,” “A Knight of the Nineteenth 
Century,” &. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





Just ready, price 2s, handsomely bound in cloth. 
ANEW COPYRIGHT WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GATES AJAR.” 


THE GATES BETWEEN. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Author of “ The Gates Ajar,” &. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s. 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 


From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. y 
A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “ EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, 
** An excellent work.” —Record. : 
“ Singularly lucid and fascinating.” —Nonconformist, . A . 
“Tt is written in a clear, terse, and agreeable style, and seizes with skill the 
salient features of the time and the fa it describes, and places the incidents it 
in admirabl rspective.’’—Scotsman, ss Ptah is 
"ester ema with religious liberty and true spiritual religion is 
th thors.’’—Freeman. . ; , a 
dete style is perfectly clear, and there is no page that is devoid of interest.” — 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 
a Per aree and DOWNSTAIBS. 


y Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is sare to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SEORETARYE, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions ani 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 
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‘OF OASSELL & COMPANY'S NEW VOLUMEg 
a 


Mesers. CASSELL and OOMPANY desire to call attention to a & most important artistic undertaking of international 
interest which they have had for many years past in preparation, viz. : 


THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKSPERE. 


Consisting of an Edition de Luxe of the principal plays of Shakspere, illustrated by the leading Artists of the World, an 
produced in the highest style of Art. ' 


The reprodactions of the Designs i in the INTERNATIONAL SHAKSPERE will engage the most careful attention of the’ 
Publishers. The Illustrations will be ced'in Photogravure, and each impression will be examined to see that it is a perfect 
copy of the Oxiginal Drawing. Ev possible will be done to render full justice to the work of the eminent Artists engaged, 


The Plays will be printed on Whatman’s hapd-miade paper, and the text tastefully printed in red and black. 
The Plays which Messrs, CASSELL and 00 hage arranged to produce this year are :— 


King Henry IV. Illustrated by Herr EBUARD GRUTZN ER, 


[Ready in October, 


As You Like It. Illustrated by M. EMILE BAYARD. 


[Probably ready in November, 


N.BwA very limited number of sets of signed and numbered Artists’ Proofs, on Japanese paper, price £10 10s a set, will be issued, 
Early application is necessary, as the Progfe of the ROMEO and JULIET Illustrations were exhausted on the day of publication, 


—_. 

















IMPORTANT NEW WORK by Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 


The Holy Land and the Bible. A Book of Scripture 


Illustrations gathered in Palestine. By the Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., Author of “The Life and Words of Christ,” &o, 
2 va teny 8vo, 1,120 pp., with Map, 24s. [Ready in October, 


Uniform with “The Cathedral Churches of England and Wales.” 


Abbeys and Churches of England and Wales: 


Destriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 296 pp., demy 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. [Ready shortly, 
POPULAR EDITION of 


The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftes- 


bury, K.G. By EDWIN HODDER. 1 vol., with 8 Original Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Ready shortly. 


The zine of Art Volume for 1887. (Vol. X) 


With 12; ite’ Mtchings, Photogravures, &c., and Several Hundred Choice Engravings from Original Drawings by the First Artista 
of the id-from Famous Paintings. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 16s. [Ready early in October. 


clopsedic Dictionary. Vol. XII. (Ship to Tart) 
Cloth, 10s. €d. The Twelve Volumes can also be obtained in Six Complete Volumes, bound in half-morocco, 21s. [Ready shortly. 
VOLUME T. of the REVISED EDITION of 


Cassels History of England. With New and Original 


specially executed for this Edition by leading Artists. The Text carefully revised throughout. Extra crown 4to, 1 OB. 
| Ready shortly. 




















The Life and Times of Queen Victoria. Vol. I. By 


ROBERT WILSON. With numerous Illustrations, 9s. [ Ready early in October. 





New Story of Adventure, wniform with “King Solomon’s Mines,” Sc, 


Dead Man’s Rock: a Romance. By Q. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


364 pp., 6s, [ust ready. 


A Queer Race. By W.WESTALL, Author of “The Phantom 


City.” 5s. [Ready shortly. 








ape EDITION of “ Kidnapped.” (Uniform with “Treasure Island.”) 


Kidnapped By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 
16 O Il 


Eicsitinn by W. HOLE, B.8.4. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Just ready. 





A CATALOGUE of Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY’S NEW VOLUMES for 1887-8 
will be sent post.free on application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
—————— — 


Lonvon: of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Prodast of the Savo treet, 
y, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, os oH ¥ Exeter 8 
"strand a ua Pu Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 24th, 1887. 














